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~ READERS WRITE 





The Eagles and Mother’s Day 

May I call your attention to your article, 
“American Mother, 1938,” in your May 
14th issue. There seems to be a slight 
error. While I admit that Congress and 
President Wilson in 1914 set aside the 
second Sunday in May for Mother’s Day, 
the credit is due to Frank E. Hering, edi- 
tor of The Eagle Magazine, and then a 
young professor at Notre Dame. It was 
in the old opera house at Indianapolis, 
Ind., in the spring of 1904 when he de- 
livered his first address in regard to 
Mother’s Day. The Fraternal Order of 
Eagles adopted this appeal from coast 
to coast and paid tribute to mothers and 
motherhood thereafter every year until 
it became a national practice. The Gold 
Star war mothers bestowed upon him 
their gold eagle only four years ago as 
the father of Mother’s Day. 

E. D. Schindler 

Ashland, Wis. 


[As PATHFINDER’s article pointed out, Miss Anna 
Jarvis of Philadelphia is generally credited with hav- 
ing established Mother’s Day in 1908. The Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, however, makes out a good case for 
itself in claiming to have originated the idea in 1904, 
four years before Miss Jarvis inspired the method 
and time of celebration.—Ed.] 


Pump Priming and Solvency 

The article in the April 3rd_ issue 
of PATHFINDER, entitled “A Middle 
Ground,” was a very clear statement of 
our economic situation. The argument 
against spending, however, I would ques- 
tion, for conservatives may be biased in 
their opinions if private interests con- 
flict with national welfare ... Some of the 
arguments against pump priming lack 
business sense. Everyone must know that 
if the government uses idle money in 
building bridges, houses, power dams, har- 
bors or any other constructive enterprise, 
every dollar so expended is safe. Every- 
one ought to know that every dollar spent 
in the United States is not lost at all, 
but only transferred from some person 
to another. Therefore, if the government 
took every dollar out of the Treasury and 
primed the pump continuously for a 
year or more, there would be a lot of ob- 
jections .. . but the solvency of the nation 
would remain unchanged. 

F. E. Palmer 

Pasadena, Cal. 


Dr. Moore on Dr. Moore’s Research 

I have had considerable interest in your 
issue of April 30th with regard to the 
reporting of my investigations on hor- 
mones, particularly as it purports to 
represent the actual findings and my at- 
titude with regard to them... 

Please let me make myself clear by the 
following analysis. Investigations over 
several months disclosed the fact that 
hormones applied to the skin of experi- 
mental animals readily penetrate the 
skin and have far-reaching internal re- 
sults. This naturally raised the question 
of the propriety of unconcerned commer- 
cial interests who play upon a gullible 
public for financial gains by various ap- 
peals. One face cream recommended to 
women to remove or prevent wrinkles was 
being sold whose chief virtue appears 
to reside in the claims that the cream con- 
tained female sex hormones that affected 
the skin only ... When tested, this cream 
was shown to carry substances that when 
absorbed (which occurred easily) pro- 
duced far-reaching effects on the internal 
structures. In the April 9 issue of the 


Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Morris Fishbein wrote an 
editorial warning against the,use of these 
substances. 

... I have received within a few days 
probably 40 letters, most of which men- 
tion reading an article in PATHFINDER 
in which I describe a lotion on the mar- 
ket which removes wrinkles ...I do not 
desire to offer a severe indictment against 
your publication, for your source of in- 
formation is unknown to me. Since, how- 
ever, many newspaper items do not play 
up the “wrinkle-removing” feature as a 
headline and really carry an implied 
warning against use of such materials, 
it would be the simplest conclusion to be- 
lieve that your re-write man desired more 
to write something that would catch 
ladies’ eyes than to give the proper impli- 
cations ... 

Carl R. Moore 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 

[PATHFINDER regrets such embarrassment as it 
may have caused Dr. Moore, and thinks it fully 
understands his concern in the matter. PATHFINDER 
protests, however, that (1) its account was printed in 
perfectly good faith from reports which through no 
fault of PATHFINDER’s were misleading; (2) that 
its account gave due stress to Dr. Moore’s finding 
that hormones work internally even when applied only 
to the skin; and (3) that its account actually did give 
a clear warning. In part, the last sentence of the 
paragraph concerning Dr. Moore read: Such applica- 


tion . . would he dangerous without proper medical 
advice.—Ed.] 


“Does a Dog Worry? Yes” 

I have just read your editorial “A Dog’s 
Life” (PATHFINDER, May 7). As to what 
dogs worry about, not long ago we read 
that the reason a dog has fleas is to keep 
him from worrying about being a dog. 
Could it be that the electric shocks those 
wretched doctors gave the dog killed the 
fleas? And that consequently he began 
worrying about being a dog? 

Mrs. James W. Bailey 
Lucerne Valley, Cal. 


* * * 


.. . Does a dog worry? Yes. When I 
was a boy I stayed with some people 
whose boy had to go to war... This bay 
had a bird dog that thought a lot of 
him. When the boy went away to war 
no one in the family could coax the dog 
to eat. Of course, the dog died .. . Like 
humans, some dogs are more thoughtful 
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than others but even a little waif 
love his master... 

Francis W. Smit! 
Tampa, Fla. 


Woburn: 13 Times, “Yes” 

I do not like your article enti 
“Woburn: No” in the May 7th issu: 
PATHFINDER. It is only 1/14th : 
and 13/14ths wrong. Out of 14 meas; 
voted on, Woburn said “Yes” to 
emphatically. They were economy n 
ures. 

Gustav Ols 


Woburn, Mass. 


Woburn’s “‘plebiscite’’ had national news i: 
only because it asked Woburn’s voters to say 
or “‘no” to a proposal to place the town’s dru: 
in a lion cage and have them wheeled throu; 
streets. The other measures were of purely 
interest. By ignoring them, PA’ ER’: 
may not have been complete but it was at 
13/14ths right.—Ed.] 


Jews, “Kultur,” Christianity 

You are to be commended a thousand 
times for your most timely and 
editorial defense of the Jews (PA/HI- 
FINDER, May 7) at this particular 
when so many people and nation: 
persecuting them so shamefully . . 

Elizabeth Cr 
Lakewood, Ohio 
* - * 

I read your excerpts on Jews with 
rified disgust, and I note with satisfaction 
that PATHFINDER expresses the fe 
of any redblooded American who re! 
on the depths of degradation to w 
some so-called Kultur addicts can de 
to show their hatred for the race | 
which came Christianity. No wond: 
many Christian pastors in those « 
tries are now in exile. 

William Charles Du 
Zion, Ill. 

We shall concede without argument 
that the Jews in Germany and Austria 
are “grievously tormented”; that 
is a limit to persecution even where | 
sibly_ justified to some degree; that ther 
are other ways of accomplishing the de- 
sired end ... The editorial question “\Vho 
gave us Christianity?” suggests a | 
phemous answer. The Jews did not 
us Christianity. They did everything 
possible to stop it ... The correct ans: 
is “Jesus Christ, the son of God, gave us 
Christianity.” 

} F. Shee 
Rutland, Til. 


(PATHFINDER, which does not believe that race 
persecution can be justified either ‘‘possibly’’ o: 
some degree,’’ implied nothing theological in its « 
torial. Suggesting no “blasphemous answer, 
editorial question obviously implied Christ. It 
plied further that what Christ preached is not 
certain Christians are practicing in Austria 
elsewhere.—Ed.] 


Not Fossil, Not Fossa 

In your May 7th issue, you use th 
word “fossa” when you evidently mean 
“fossil” in your “Capital Chat” story 
about the Washington Zoo. This is to 
much like use of the term “specie” for 
“species” to be a mere typographical 
slip, and I care too much for my pre- 
ferred magazine to let such a departure 
from its usually good English go uncor- 
rected .. . You are not fossils, so don't 
let it happen again. 

H. H. Canfield, M. D. 


Seatile, Wash. 


[PATHFINDER regrets that both its ‘‘Capital Chat” 
editor and assistant Zoo Director Ernest Walker, ¥° 
went over the story before it was printed, failed ' 
catch the slip. Neither fossil nor fossa, the (rv: 
procta feroz of M ascar is called foussa by e 
natives of that isl It is a flesh-eating, wease!- 
like animal about three feet long at maturity, 4°¢ 
is the only species of its genus.—Ed.] 
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For Relief and Recovery: $5,000,000,000 


N THE United States last week, 14,- 
000,000 persons who wanted work 
suld not get it. Muncie, Ind., wanted 
huild a $235,000 schoolhouse; like 
Muncie, more than 2,000 communities 
wanted improvements for which they 
could pay only part of the cost. To 
cet men, money and materials together 
is a pressing need. Speaking before 
New Jersey bankers convention in 
Atlantic City, Chairman Marriner Ec- 
cles of the Federal Reserve Board un- 
derlined the need: “The longer we 
wait, the more difficult the problems 
come.” 
By an overwhelming vote the day 
before, the U. S. House of Representa- 
es already had approved a Dill 
which authorized the Federal govern- 
ent to make an outlay of three bil- 
dollars for relief and recovery 
luring the year following next July 
st—about a billion dollars more 
in in the present fiscal year. Await- 
consideration by the Senate last 
eek, the bill was expected to pass. 
\ month ago, first in a message to 
Congress, then in his 12th fireside chat 
to the American people, President 
Roosevelt gave the reason why the 
Federal government intends once 
re to prime the national pump by 
iding and lending money to hire 
bor and purchase materials. “View- 
| from every angle,” he pointed out, 
lay’s purchasing power—the citi- 
Ss income of today—is not sufficient 
lrive the economic system at higher 
ed” 


In the preceding summer, that speed 
had been high. Payrolls and employ- 
ment had been larger than at any 
time since 1933, But between Novem- 
ber and last April, industrial produc- 
tion fell off by one-third. Between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 workers lost 
their jobs. 

PURPOSE: The immediate purpose 
of last week’s measure was to get as 
many as possible of the unemployed 
back to work. Three billion dollars 
was to be appropriated fresh from the 
Treasury or from left-over funds, and 
was expected to give employment to 
about 4,000,000 persons, The pro- 
gram, however, did not consist entirely 
of spending. Of the three-billion-dol- 
lar total, about one-third was to be 
used in making loans. The whole 
sum was to be given out by the fol- 
lowing agencies: 

q WPA, the Works Progress Admin- 
istration directed by Harry L. Hopkins, 
was to be given $1,250,000,000 to spend 
during the first seven months of the 
fiscal year, With its new funds, WPA 
hoped to increase the workers on its 
rolls from last September’s low of 1,- 
400,000 and the present total of 2,600,- 
000 to about 2,800,000. To carry on 
during the last five months of the 
fiscal year, WPA may need as much as 
$900,000,000 more, but that was not 
provided for in last week’s bill. 

Gg PWA, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration under Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, was to be given 
$965,000,000, and to be authorized to 





U. S. Housing Authority Photo 
Building Projects, Such as This One in Brooklyn, Are Viewed as a Recovery Essential 
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International 


Eccles Wants Speedy Pump Priming 


make loans for building and construc- 
tion up to $500,000 from its present 
funds. The PWA grand total for fiscal 
1939 was thus $1,465,000,000, but only 
about half of this was to be in the 
form of permanent expenditures. 

@ NYA, the National Youth Admin- 
istration, is a sort of junior WPA, giv- 
ing work relief aid to young persons 
between 16 and 25 vears of age. To 
employ about 600,000 of the estimated 
4,000,000 youths now out of work, 
NYA was to receive $75,000,000. 

@ REA, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, was set up to bring more 
power to the farms. It lends money, 
at interest, to farmers, to farm commu- 
nities, to private companies and farin 
cooperatives for the building of power 
plants or the extension of power lines 
to areas which have no electric service. 
By the terms of the Recovery and Re- 
lief Bill as it passed the House, REA 
was to receive $100,000,000. 

@ FSA, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, is the successor to the Reset- 
tlement Administration, It makes 
small loans or direct grants to needy 
farm families. By the terms of the 
Relief and Recovery Bill, FSA was to 
be given $175,000,000, or enough to 
aid nearly 600,000 rural families. 

@ Other agencies, ranging from the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration to some which are not purely 
relief or recovery organizations, got 
total allotments of $29,000,000 under 
the bill. In addition, the Federal gov- 
ernment was authorized to contract 
for $60,000,000 worth of Federal build- 
ings, and thus give employment to 
about 60,000 workers. 

Such were the expenses which the 
Senate seemed about to approve last 
week, but they were nat the whole 
total for relief and recovery. The 


(Continued on page 17) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: - Twofold Title 


Any president of the United States 
has a twofold title. He is (1) Chief 
Executive of the nation and (2) titular 
head of his party. In either capacity, 
in addition to other duties, he must be 
a peacemaker in wrangles among sub- 
ordinates, he must bear the brunt of 
attacks on his appointments, he must 
keep a keen eye on the fortunes of his 
party in the 48 states. And, at the 
same time, he must appear to be above 
wrangles, attacks and partisan politics. 
Last week, however, President Roose- 
velt found himself virtually engulfed 
by all three. 

WRANGLES: Score for the week on 
intra-party wrangles would read about 
like this: one settled, one pending, 
and one possible. 

*Settled: For some time Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes had sourly regard- 
ed the activities of Under Secretary 
Charles West, principal Presidential 
“contact man” with Congress. Several 
months ago, Ickes dismissed most of 
West’s office staff and removed West 
to a back corridor office. After that, 
until last week, the Department had 
no active Under Secretary. Suddenly, 
the resignation of West was announc- 
ed and Harry Slattery, personal as- 
sistant to Ickes since 1933, was ap- 
pointed to the post by the President. 
Presidential Secretary Stephen Early 
said Roosevelt was looking around for 
a new post for West. 

Pending: One function of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Commerce Department is the gath- 
ering of data on world commercial 
trends, through men stationed at vari- 
ous capitals, For some time, reports 
have been current that the foreign 
service of this bureau would be trans- 
ferred to the State Department. For 
an equal length of time, well-founded 
reports have had it that the instant 
this were done Secretary of Commerce 
Roper would resign. The White House, 
through Secretary Early, said last 
week: “You can make a categorical 
denial that Secretary Roper has re- 
signed or is expected to resign.” Sec- 
retary of State Hull said nothing. 
Roper said: “No conclusions have 
been reached . .. and therefore no 
resignation .. .” 

Possible: Fairly well substantiated 
by last week was the report that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, still flushed with the 
primary victory of Senator Pepper in 
Florida and with the stampede of 
Representatives to sign the Wages and 
Hours Bill petition, was insistent that 
a Reorganization bill be passed this 
session, despite its recent defeat in the 
House. His Congressional leaders, 
anxious for adjournment, were set 
against the President’s wishes. If the 
President should demand that it be- 
come a “must” measure, the biggest 
quarrel of a quarrelsome Congres- 


sional sessien would be a looming 
possibility. 

ATTACKS: In two speeches, one by 
former Governor Alf Landon of 
Kansas and one by Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, the President 
was confronted last week with stern 
words. Landon, speaking before the 
Inland Daily Press Association in Chi- 
cago, challenged Roosevelt to “do 
something” about Mayor Frank Hague 
of Jersey City, vice-chairman of the 
Democratic National Commiitee. Lan- 
don accused the President of “wash- 
ing his hands” of Jersey City, where 
Norman Thomas, Socialist leader, was 
ousted a few weeks ago and where 
two U. S. Representatives were refus- 
ed a permit to speak (PATHFINDER, 
May 21). Roosevelt said last week 
he had turned anti-Hague complaints 
over to Attorney General Homer Cum- 
mings.t 

Speaking before the American Law 
Institute in Washington, Hughes plead- 
ed for selection of judges “qualified 
by training, experience and tempera- 
ment for office” and he deplored the 
“conspicuous ineptness” of some 
judges. Because it was Hughes’ first 
public address since the appointment 
of Justice Hugo Black and because 
official Washington was buzzing about 
an article in Harpers magazine con- 
taining derogatory remarks allegedly 
made about Black by other Supreme 
Court justices, many immediately in- 
terpreted the Chief Justice’s remarks 
as being aimed at Roosevelt and Black. 
The magazine article declared that 
Black had caused his fellow justices 
“acute discomfort and embarrassment” 

+ It was learned that Cummings had already launch- 
ed an investigation in Jersey City. The Attorney Gen- 
eral said he was studying whether the Hague regime 
was liable to prosecution under a statute of 1870, 
which provides a fine and a jail term for two or more 
persons found guilty of conspiring ‘‘to injure, oppress, 
threaten or intimidate any citizen in the free exer- 
cise or enjoyment’’ of any Constitutional right. The 
statute, a relic of Reconstruction days, is identical 


with that being used by the government as a basis 
of prosecution in Harlan County, Ky. (see page 6). 





International 


Hughes Deplored “Conspicuous Ineptness” 


Pathfinde; 


because of “a lack of legal knowled; 
and experience .. .” 

POLITICS: Developments of a ). 
litical nature during the week we: 
these: 

Gg In Pennsylvania, Postmaster G: 
eral Farley, presumably with Roo 
velt’s approval, highlighted the ): 
primary campaign with a last-minu!. 
plea for Democrats to split their v: 
by supporting Lieut. Gov. Tho: 
Kennedy for Governor and G 
George Earle for Senator (see page 

q In Washington, the Presid 
aroused considerable speculation 
inviting Senator Robert M. La Folle: 
of Wisconsin, staunch backer of | 
new national Progressive party, f 
week-end cruise on the Potomac. | 
President said he and La Follette h.\ 
discussed “cabbages and sealing wax.” 

@ To Charles H. Martin, conse: 
tive Democratic governor of Oreg 
the White House directed a rebu 
Martin, seeking re-election, had cl: 
ed the President’s endorsement 
quoting Roosevelt as saying to hin 
the dedication of Bonneville Dam ! 
year, “You and I make a good pa 
Secretary Early issued a denial t! 
the President had made any s) 
statement. It was recalled last week 
that many New Dealers were not | 
fond of Martin, who is 74 and wic: 
known as “Old Iron Pants.” He ! 
called Secretary of Labor Perk 
“that miserable Secretary,” and c 
demned the National Labor Relati 
Board. 

When, a few days after the sla; 
Martin, Governor Olin Johnston 
South Carolina called at the Whi! 
House and then announced that 
had the President’s support in his r 
for the U. S. Senate, Roosevelt ap; 
ently saw fit to put a halt to all furthe: 
claims of support. He told reporters 
that in the future he would neithe: 


deny nor affirm such claims. 
—- -_— —____e—~e 


Congress: Small Potatoes 


Correspondents digging in Congrvs- 
sional patches had to be satisfied with 
very small potatoes in the way of n« 
last week. The only major piece 0! 
legislation passed was in the Hous: 
where the pump priming $3,154,00\,- 
000 Relief and Recovery bill went 
through quickly and overwhelming!), 
329 to 70 (see page 3). 

In the Senate, legislators kept o 
ear cocked to deliberations in the A; 
propriations Committee, which took 
hold of the pump priming bill aft«: 
its passage in the House, and drew 
their battle lines in preparation fc! 
the bill’s appearance on the floor this 
week, A likely division was seen in 3 
coalition of Republicans and anti-Ne 
Deal Democrats against administr: 
tion supporters who wished to ha\ 
the money put under the direct co: 
trol of the President. 

Other Senate activities include: 
these: (1) received from Presiden 
Roosevelt the nomination of John \ 
Hanes, SEC commissioner, to be As 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
(2) passed the Neely bill, sponsored 
by Senator Matthew Neely of Wes! 
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rainia, to abolish block booking of 
tion pictures (see page 21); (3) 
.ssed the bill sponsored by Senator 
McCarran of Nevada to set up a 
| aviation authority which would 
»bine functions now in charge of 
Post Office Department, Bureau 
\ir Commerce and Interstate Com- 
rce Commission; (4) passed a bill 
mitting government law-enforce- 
ent agencies to tap wires to gain 
-idence against criminals, and (5) 
ropriated $60,000 to enable the 
il Liberties Committee to continue 
work. 
In the House, legislators adjourned 
r passing the pump priming bill, 
| many of them vacationed with a 
.-day junket to Boston. On their 
n, the representatives gave atten- 
to terms of the Wages and House 
They also passed bills to do these 
hings: (1) provide $15,000,000 for 
deral aid to states in the drive 
‘inst syphilis and gonorrhea; (2) 
eate 16 new Federal judgeships, and 
make mandatory the destruction 
r pensioning of over-age government- 
vned mules and horses. 
In committees these 


things were 


@ The Senate Audit and Control 
umittee received from Senator 
herman Minton of Indiana a request 
$25,000 to continue his investiga- 
1 of the press. He said that one of 
»bjectives would be the study of 
ws and editorial columns in such 
tensely anti-New Deal newspapers 
; the Chicago Tribune and the New 
rk Herald Tribune and such ardent- 
pro-New Deal newspapers as the 
iiladelphia Record. 
© The Senate Committee on For- 
Relations, acting on the sugges- 
of Secretary of State Hull, post- 
| a proposal to revise the Neutral- 
\ct to permit export of arms to 
Effect of this was to kill 
iipts at revision for this session. 
€ The Joint Committee investigat- 
VA voted to hear as its first wit- 
Dr. Arthur E, Morgan, deposed 
iirman of the Authority. The com- 
tee said he would be called “at the 
liest practicable date.”+ 





Pennsylvania Primary 


Washington last week, political 
hsayers concerned’ themselves 
cipally with three questions: (1) 
great a reverse had John L. Lewis 
the C. I. O. suffered? (2) Had 
naster General James A, Farley 
mitted a serious blunder? (3) Did 
nsylvania Republicans improve 
rchances for victory in November? 
he questions came immediately to 
fore after Pennsylvania Democrats 
registered their preferences in 
week’s primary elections. The 
ferences were these: to head the 





e Supreme Court last week agreed to review 

nstitutionality of the entire TVA program at 
next term of the Supreme Court, beginning in 
Ser. At that time, it is expected all disputed 
es will be settled; a previous Court decision in- 
‘ing TVA merely grants the right to the Authority 
ell power generated at Wilson dam. 
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Democrats Chose Jones and Earle to Run Against James and Davis 


& 


ticket in the November race for U. S. 
Senator and Governor respectively, 
Democrats chose Governor George H. 
Earle and Charles Alvin Jones. Bring- 
ing to a close a long and bitter intra- 
party mudslinging contest (PATH- 
FINDER, May 7), the selections were 
at once interpreted as a blow to the 
political prestige of Lewis and the 
Cc. L. O. 

In the pre-primary campaign the 
Earle-Jones ticket, backed by the reg- 
ular Democratic organization of the 
state, had been opposed by Mayor S. 
Davis Wilson of Philadelphia for Sen- 
ator and Lieut. Gov. Thomas Kennedy 
for Governor, Both Wilson and Ken- 
nedy had the support of Lewis and 
U. S. Senator Joseph F. Guffey, who 
had lined up against Earle after the 
State organization had refused Lewis’s 
demand that Kennedy be named for 
the gubernatorial post. Of the more 
than 1,300,000 votes cast last week, 
Earle won approximately 766,000 
against 328,000 for Wilson; in a much 
closer race, Jones won about 585,000 
against 518,000 for Kennedy. 

Closeness of the Jones-Kennedy con- 
test was attributed in part to the fact 
that Jones was an obscure figure to 
most Pennsylvanians, and in part to 
the fact that Postmaster Farley had 
made a last-minute appeal to Demo- 
crats to split their ballot by voting for 
Earle and Kennedy. Making the ap- 
peal as chairman of the National Dem- 
ocratic Committee, Farley admitted 
that it was usually “bad judgment” 
for national chairmen to interfere in 
state primaries but said it was neces- 
sary for the sake of party success. 
For this, he won, the criticism of both 
sides, and next day found that his 
action had failed to put Kennedy in. 
To the jubilant American Federation 
of Labor, the defeat of the Lewis- 
Guffey candidates was, in the words 
of President William Green, “an ex- 
pression of resentment . . . against 
the attempt of the C. I. O. dictator, 
John L,. Lewis, to seize political con- 
trol of the state.” To neutral observ- 
ers, the Earle-Jones victory indicated 


that the C. I. O. and Lewis had suf- 
fered a loss in political prestige but 
showed notable strength in the vote 
piled up for Kennedy. To politicians, 
Farley’s interference in the contest 
seemed generally to have been “bad 
judgment” because it was a bad guess, 

Meanwhile, on the Republican side, 
the primary results were viewed with 
hope, Pennsylvania Republicans had 
cast more than 1,400,000 votes to re- 
nominate U. S. Senator James J. Davis 
for the Senate and to name Judge 
Arthur H. James for Governor. Both 
Davis and James, representing the 
strictly conservative wing of the state 
Republican organization, won over- 
whelmingly over G. Mason Owlett and 
former Gov. Gifford Pinchot, 

In political circles, the biggest ques- 
tion of all was whether Republicans 
would now be able to regain control 
of the state in November. Won by 
the Democrats in 1934 for the first 
time in over 60 years, contro] of the 
state, the second largest in the union, 
would mean much in the 1940 presi- 
dential campaign. Of special cheer te 
Davis-James supporters, therefore, was 
the fact that the Democrats had split 
wide apart in the pre-primary cam- 
paign and that much patchwork would 
be needed to bring them together 
again. To Republican National Chair- 
man John Hamilton, the situation was 
“the handwriting on the wall” for the 
New Deal. To Democratic National 
Chairman Farley, it meant that a great 
deal of “harmony” work would have to 
be done between now and November. 


Relief Troubles 


The plight of the unemployed in two 
large industrial cities—Cleveland and 
Chicago—last week mirrored the na- 
tion’s deepening relief problem—the 
worst since February, 1934. 

Curtailed relief, 20 per cent below 
the subsistence standard, was doled 
out in Cleveland to “emergency” fami- 
lies. The majority of the city’s 75,000 
dependents, however, existed on can- 
ned goods bought with a Federal Sur- 
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Relief in Cleveland: “Emergency” Families Received Sharply Curtailed Assistance 


plus Commodities Corporation grant. 
With the needy demonstrating at the 
City Hall, harrassed councilmen met 
to act on a stop-gap appropriation. At 
the same time, the Ohio State Legisla- 
ture, which convened in special ses- 
sion May 16, mulled over bills drawn 
up to meet the relief problems of a 
dozen or more Ohio cities. 

When the entire relief machinery— 
food supply stations and cash relief 
centers—jarred to a sudden halt in 
Chicago a fortnight ago, over 38,000 
families were affected. When Mayor 
Edward Kelly of Chicago failed ta un- 
cover a “painless” source of new taxes 
to finance relief, he appealed to Gov- 
ernor Henry Horner, factional foe, to 
call a special session of the Illinois 
General Assembly. Last week, de- 
spite Chicago’s seemingly desperate 
situation, Governor Horner gave no 
indication he was in a hurry to pull 
Mayor Kelly’s chestnuts out of the fire. 
Already Chicago had piled up a $14,- 
000,000 deficit in the year’s relief funds. 

Meanwhile, charges of extravagance 
in the handling of U. S. surplus foods 
rocked the welfare administration of 
Rockland County, New York. Reports 
that boys of families on relief were 
playing baseball with high-grade Cali- 
fornia oranges aroused a Suffern, N. Y., 
organization called the “Women’s Re- 
bellion” (see page 20). Among other 
things, the women “Rebels” charged 
the U. S. was sending “coals to New- 
castle” in shipping carloads of apples 
to an apple-growing community. 

That the nation’s relief problem was 
not peculiar to Cleveland and Chicago, 
however, and that it was not so simple 
as the Suffern women might have 
thought, was revealed in an Associated 
Press survey released for publication 
two weeks ago. The survey showed 
that: (1) 20,100,000 Americans were 
receiving relief in one form or an- 
other; (2) unemployment was on the 
increase; (3) WPA rolls had risen 


sharply in places where seasonal em- 
ployment usually guaranteed a drop 
of 25 per cent; (4) a fourth of the 
states were embroiled in legislative 
controversy or in legislative plans to 
meet the demands of the situation. 





Labor: Courts, Meeting 


A far-reaching Supreme Court de- 
cision, a big trial in a little Kentucky 
court, and a meeting of a powerful 
union in Atlantic City last week high- 
lighted a memorable week for Labor. 

DECISION: Biggest news came out 
of the $10,000,000 marble structure 
that houses the highest tribunal in 
the land. In a unanimous decision, 
the U, S. Supreme Court upheld the 
NLRB in a test challenge of its powers 
and procedure filed by the Mackay 
Radio and Telegraph Company. The 
court opinion, written and delivered 
by 63-year-old Justice Roberts, re- 
versed the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which had set aside a Board 
order calling for reinstatement of 
five telegraphers with back pay. 

The Board had found the men had 
been discriminated against because of 
their activity during a 1935 strike in 
the corporation’s San Francisco office. 
In last week’s decision, Justice Rob- 
erts found there had been discrimina- 
tion, and this he held to be illegal un- 
der the Wagner Act. The decision 
incidentally ruled that all striking 
workers are employees of any com- 
pany affected and come under the pro- 
tective provisions of the Act. 

The Court’s ruling, in addition to 
pleasing labor leaders, equally heart- 
ened Board officials because it touched 
also on a procedural issue vital to the 
NLRB. In the Mackay case, the Court 
decided, a full and fair hearing had 
not been denied, even though the 
Board had not served the company 
with an intermediate report based on 
the findings of the trial examiner. The 








Board had acted similarly in the Fy; 
and Republic Steel suits. Then, a! 
the Court, in its decision of Apri! 
against the Department of Agricult, 
had implicitly warned all quasi-j 
cial Federal agencies to exercise “| 
play” in their hearings, the Board 
attempted to withdraw its ord 
against Ford and Republic to be , 
that its procedure had been | 
(PATHFINDER May 14). Last wee! 
decision, however, made this pre 
tion appear unnecessary. 

An immediate outgrowth of 
Mackay ruling came shortly after 
tice Roberts had finished reading 
Acting on an unusual mandamus 
tion brought by the Board and filed 
with the Court the preceding Saturi|. 
Chief Justice Hughes directed 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals at |! 
adelphia to “show cause” why its in- 
junction against the NLRB should no! 
be abandoned. The injunction hai 
blocked efforts of the NLRB to with- 
draw its order against Republic Steel. 

Meanwhile, victory did not slacken 
NLRB action on other fronts: 

G In Washington, shy, retiring 
NLRB Chairman J. Warren Madden 
(see page 16) defended the Wagnu 
Act and its administration in a 1)- 
minute broadcast to the nation. 

@ In San Francisco, NLRB lawyers 
won the right to set aside orders is- 
sued against the Douglas Aircraft Cor- 
poration (PATHFINDER, May 21). 

TRIAL: At the very hour the High 
Tribunal decision was rendered in 
Washington, another drama of equal 
portent to labor began unfolding itself 
in a lesser court at London, Kentucky) 
There, in a cramped little circula: 
room, proceedings were started on the 
momentous question of whether cri: 
nal prosecution could be used to « 
force the Wagner Act. 

The defendants—69 of them—were 
coal mining corporations, operators, 
a former high sheriff and deputies, «!! 
of “Bloody” Harlan county. The) 
were members of the Harlan Count) 
Coal Operators Association which, 
according to the Federal prosecution, 
was formed to terrorize miners want- 
ing to organize into a union, Th 
background was a_ background of 
dynamiting, bombings and dayligh! 
assassinations that came. into pubic 
view in 1935. 

Harlan conditions finally claimed thie 
attention of Congress. After months 
of investigation, Senator Robert \. 
La Follette’s Civil Liberties Commi! 
tee began hearings that officially bare: 
for the first time a story of terror. 
Meanwhile, Attorney General Homer 
S. Cummings had sent agents of th 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in! 
the county, and the indictments we" 
returned last September. These chars 
ed that Harlan County’s peace offic« 
had conspired with the mine ope! 


tors and corporations to deny workers 


the right to organize and bargain co! 
lectively as guaranteed by the Wagne' 


Act. “The Federal government then 
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iwched back to the post-Civil war 
davs of 1870 for a statute originally 
fashioned for criminal prosecution of 
‘he Ku Klux Klan. With this, the 
sovernment hoped to demonstrate 
it criminal prosecution could be fol- 
,wed to enforce the Wagner Act. 
Last week, as observers predicted 
that the Harlan case would eventually 
reach the Supreme Court, London, 
kentucky, buzzed with excitement. As 
the court devoted itself to completing 
, iurv, 66 of the 69 defendants were 
ly for trial—one had died; one 
is ill; and one was lodged in jail 
fter having skipped bond. 
MEETING: Meanwhile, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., the biennial convention of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, a potent union affiliated 
ith the C. I. O., concerned itself with 
the subject of peace and unity within 
the ranks of labor. Headed by Sidney 
Hillman, the-Clothing Workers adopt- 
ed more than a score of resolutions 
calling for a unified spirit among or- 
nized workers. 
rhe convention also did these things: 
(1) Backed the social, economic and 
tical plans inaugurated by the 
New Deal; (2) cheered a_ telegram 
sm the White House in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reaffirmed his pledge 
to organized labor to continue “the 
great work which so many Americans 
have undertaken together”; (3) pledg- 
ed more intensive action in politics. 
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Air: For Peace and War 


\merican progress in aviation for 
peace and war was demonstrated last 
veek in the conclusion of one event 
ind the beginning of another. End- 
ing was a five-day period of the great- 
est war games ever playéd by the U. S. 
\rmy Air Corps. Beginning was a 

eek devoted to celebrating the 20th 

iversary of air mail service. 

1/R MAIL: The celebration harked 

k to May 15, 1918, when America’s 
lirst scheduled air mail flight was 
iccessfully completed between New 


York and Washington. Taking part, 
2) years later, was Lieut. James C. 
dgerton who landed the first mail 
i the sky.t His historic landing 

1ade in Washington 3 hours and 
2( inutes after the mail had left 
New York in flying relay to Philadel- 


i, Where Edgerton picked it up. 
Last week, as a mark of both postal 
nd air transport progress, a big air- 
liner re-enacted the 1918 flight in 

SU minutes, 

Behind this advance was a dramatic 
ry of sky conquest. Launched by 
». Army pilots, the air mail service 
’ with phenomenal rapidity. Be- 
en 1918 and 1927, when the Post 

turned over the 

vice to private airlines on a con- 


Mail was flown before Edgerton’s flight, but in an 
1 way. On September 23, 1911, as a stunt 

§ an air meet, Earle Ovington flew mail between 
Garden City and Mineola, L. I., a distance of six 
Eariier stiil—in 1793—Jean-Pierre Blanchard 

i a single jetter in a balloon that traveled from 
adelphia to Woodbury, N. J., in 45 minutes. 
er of the letter was George Washington. 
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tract basis, lives had been lost and 
new trails blazed. More recently, es- 
pecially in 1934 when the Army flew 
the mails again on a temporary basis, 
other lives were lost but the progress 
continued despite tragedy. By last 


week, from the handful of Army 
“crates” that began flying the single 


218-mile route between New York 
and Washington in 1918, the air mail 
service had expanded to cover 63,000 
route miles with a fleet of more than 
400 planes. Last year alone, 70 mil- 
lion miles were flown to deliver more 
than 20 million pounds of mail. More- 
over, the progress of air mail had 


made possible the fact that the United 
States holds undisputed leadership in 
the flying distance, service and safety 
of its air transportation. 

To celebrate such 20th anniversary 
facts as these, the Post Office Depart- 
ment had issued a new 


six-cent air 
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The Air Corps, Staging Its Greatest Games, 


mail stamp; an autogyro landed mail 
on the roof of a Chicago skyscraper; 
and a sleek airliner symbolically rac- 
ed a lumbering stagecoach in the west. 
GAMES: While these demonstrations 
of peacetime air efficiency went on, 
War Department officials were study- 
ing the results of a five-day mimic war 
to test the value of the Army Air Corps 
against overseas aggressors. The sit- 
uation posed was this: the U. S. Fleet 
was in Pacific waters and a “coalition 
of European and Asiatic powers” was 
taking advantage of the fact by at- 
tempting to invade northeastern Unit- 
ed States. The air corps centeréd 
more than 2,300 men and more than 
200 planes to work out a defense. 
Dividing the forces into Blacks 
(representing the invaders) and 
Blues (representing the U. S. defense), 
the planes zoomed up and down the 
coast in mock struggle (see cut). 
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Most dramatic event of the maneu- 
vers was a half-hour “blackout” of a 
20-square-mile area of Long Island. 
Fairly common in European countries, 
the “blackout” was the first ever tried 
in the United States. In half a dozen 
towns in Suffolk and Nassau counties, 
10,000 residents, at a signal from a fire 
siren, extinguished all lights in their 
homes, and street lights were turned 
off from a master switch. The pur- 
pose of the “blackout” was to mask 
the communities from the attack of 
“enemy” bombers. Meanwhile, 800,- 
000-candle-power searchlights picked 
out the “enemy” and anti-aircraft 
guns “shot them down.” 

When the “hostilities” ended, the 
following results were announced: 

The Blues had drawn first blood by 


sighting and “bombing” the enemy 
fleet 630 miles at sea; had actually 


bombed and strafed Black-held posi- 
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“Saved” America From the Invading “Blacks” 


tions on Plum Tree and Mulberry Is- 
lands; had successfully repulsed air 
attacks on Long Island plane factories; 
and were preparing an offensive to 
drive the Blacks from positions held 
in Chesapeake Bay and elsewhere, 
The Blacks had raided factories and 
airports at Langley and Floyd Bennett 
air fields, Newark, Bridgeport, New 
Haven, Hartford and Boston. Theo- 
retically they had lost 365 of their 
original 904 planes (represented by 
100 actual planes) and destroyed 117 
of the original 699 Blue planes (repre- 
sented by 117 actual planes). 
According to the calculations of 
army officers, “Black” was beaten and 
the United States was saved. But 
what the maneuvers proved in the 
matter of necessary technical informa- 
tion was uncertain. All officers agreed, 
however, that the army needed more 
airplanes. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Mexico: Bearded Lion 


Like a stately matron who has just 
been sassed by her kitchen maid, Lon- 
don’s Foreign Office was speechless 
with indignation last week. For the 
first time in more than 100 years, an- 
other nation had, on its own initiative, 
severed relations with the haughty 
British Empire. Sauciness of the step 
was heightened by the fact that the 
nation was Mexico, a country of 16,- 
000,000 people to the Empire’s 486,000,- 
000, a weak country bullied by strong- 
er countries for 400 years, 

Until 1933, the time-honored method 
of big powers in dealing with Latin- 
American republics was to “shake the 
big stick.” In 1861, for instance, the 
English fleet sailed into the Gulf of 


Emboldened by this fact, and angered 
by the tone of the British note, nervy 
President Lazaro Cardenas acted. His 
minister at London, Primo Villa Mich- 
el, got orders to close the legation and 
come home. 

In drafting her dun to Mexico, 
Britain had left herself wide open to a 
perfect retort, and quick-witted Mexi- 
cans did not let the opportunity go by. 
When British Minister O’Malley called 
to announce his own withdrawal, he 
was handed the overdue check for 
$88,000 plus a reminder that. “even 
powerful states . . . cannot pride 
themselves on being up to date” on 
their debt payments. This was a 
barbed allusion to Britain’s billion- 
dollar war debt to the U. S., upon 
which she has defaulted for five years. 





0’Malley Was Handed a Barbed Reminder 


Mexico to enforce payment on a Brit- 
ish loan. Even after the United States, 
alert to the rise of nationalism in the 
Americas, had turned into a 20th cen- 
. tury Good Neighbor, Britain kept on 
thinking like a 19th century Big 
Brother. Two weeks ago in Mexico 
City, British Minister Owen St. Clair 
O'Malley handed the Mexican For- 
eign Minister a note demanding in- 
stant payment of an overdue $88,006 
installment to reimburse British losses 
suffered during the 1910-1920 Mexican 
rebellions. Getting about as tough 
as diplomatic language ever gets, the 
note referred to Mexico’s attitude 
toward “government indebtedness gen- 
erally” as “far from reassuring”’— 
meaning that Britain still considered 
$250,000,000 worth of recently expro- 
priated oil land the rightful property 
of Britons, and expected either cash 
payment or the return of those lands. 

In the old days, a roar from Britain 
might have scared Mexico into obedi- 
ence, In the last five years, however, 
Mexico has seen the British lion take 
a lot of tail-twisting from such expert 
tail-twisters as Hitler and Mussolini. 


International 


.. + Cedillo Was Warned against Revolt 


Mexico thus seemed to have the bet- 
ter of the argument, but her act had 
been rash. Her nearly bankrupt 
treasury, deprived of the taxes paid 
by ousted British and American oil 
companies, was maintaining a $250,000 
weekly payroll in the nationalized pe- 
troleum industry while Mexican oil 
brimmed over its storage tanks for 
lack of a foreign market (PATHFIND- 
ER, April 23). There was danger 
that some general, financed by foreign- 
ers anxious for Cardenas’ fall, would 
foment civil war and turn Mexico into 
a new-world Spain. General Satur- 
nino Cedillo, boss of the mid-Mexican 
state of San Luis Potosi, and an old 
Cardenas opponent, had long been 
rumored for such a role, 

Last week federal troops marched 
into San Luis Potosi’s capital and set 
up anti-aircraft guns on the church 
roofs, Cedillo’s ranch, where the gen- 
eral was reported to be puttering qui- 
etly in his garden, was surrounded by 
Cardenas’ soldiers. However well- 
founded the rumors of Cedillo’s plan- 
ned revolt, the government’s action in 
rushing troops to San Luis Potosi 


Pathfinde: 


meant one thing: it was warning |. 
Cedillo, or any other general w! 
may aspire to be a Mexican Fran. 
that Cardenas was ready for him. 





Brazil: Fascist Fuss 


Brazil’s Fascist party, the Gre 
shirted Integralist Action, was « 
lawed last fall when diminutive Pr: 
dent Getulio Vargas staged his cou; 
give Brazil South America’s near: 
thing to a totalitarian regime (PA 
FINDER; Nov. 27). But last Mar 
after police had frustrated a plot 
assassinate Vargas and seize his ¢ 
ernment, it became apparent that 
outlawed Integralists still were \ 
much alive. Though many of th 
were arrested, Plinio Salgado, t! 
leader, escaped and the party « 
tinued to work in secret, 

Last fortnight another Fascist 
tempt to seize the government was 
down after three hours of fighting 
Rio de Janeiro. Vargas, pistol 
hand, flanked by two sons and 
dark-eyed daughter, had person: 
led presidential palace defenders 
government forces swiftly smoth« 
the revolt. Many rebels were killed 
wounded and 500 captured. 

Moving swiftly, Vargas invoked | 
military and police action to wipe 
forever Brazil’s Greenshirts. He « 
creed summary trial and sentence | 
participants, and presseda nation-w 
search for Salgado and other Integ) 
ist leaders. By last week, with | 
search still going on, more than 1, 
persons were in confinement as s 
pected plotters, including seven o!! 
cials of the Rio de Janeiro branch o! 3 
Berlin banking firm, 

President Vargas’s declaration t! 
the rebels had received “aid fr: 
abroad,” though he did not name |! 
foreign country, caused the Brazilian 
press to launch a bitter campaizn 
against Germany. Coupled with arres! 
of Germans in Brazil, this brought 
protest from German Ambassador Kar! 
Ritter, and Nazi newspapers in Ge! 
many took up the fight. Dropping «!! 
diplomatic niceties, the Nazis struck 
at Vargas, charged that the United 
States was definitely assisting Brazil's 
anti-German course, and warned th:! 
Greater Germany would not tolera! 
further “annoyances and chicanery.’ 

Then Rio’s papers suddenly switche! 
their campaign to Italy, following th: 
arrest of Cesar Riselli, an Italian sp 
According to the newspaper O Impa: 
cial Riselli admitted that document 
found in his possession were from th: 
Italian government, urging “energeti 
support” of the Integralists. Italy, th 
documents purportedly said, wanted 
a South American military base ani 
food reservoir in case of a European 
war. While the Fascist fuss thus 
waxed hotter, neutral observers sa‘ 
Brazil’s abortive revolt as definite!) 
dispelling the notion that Vargas 
regime was a tool of Rome or Berlin. 

Meanwhile, Brazilian newspaper: 
belatedly played up a message from 
President Roosevelt to President Var- 
gas, congratulating their dictator 
“upon your fortunate escape from the 
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ittempt made upon your life.” In 
reply Vargas spoke of the “spirit of 
solidarity of American nations ... 
when the advocates of foreign doc- 
‘rines attempt a coup against Brazil- 
lian democracy.” 
eo 


Geneva: Exit 


In Europe there is no stodgier city 
r its size than Geneva, home of the 
izue of Nations. There, upon a blue 
rainswept lake littered with ducks and 
fringed by hotels and villas, live 140,- 
000 Swiss burghers, most of whom are 
indifferent to the foreign diplomats, 
newspapermen, and earnest students of 
ternational law who inhabit the 
tv’s hotels and boarding-houses. 
lwo weeks ago a ripple showed on 
Geneva’s sedate surface. Citizens 
lined the streets to cheer the arrival 
Haile Selassie, exiled Ethiopian 

nperor (PATHFINDER, May 21). 
Last week the ripple had disappeared. 
When the Negus shook the mud of 
Geneva from his feet “forever” only 
his aides were at the station to see 
him off. When the 101st Council ses- 

ended and its delegates went 

me, Geneva did not bat an eyelash. 
the session had been memorable. 
len of the Council’s 14 members had 
urged recognition of Italy’s conquest 

Ethiopia. Two members, New Zea- 
land and China, opposed recognition 

‘a return to the laws of the jungle.” 
members, Russia and Bolivia, 
though opposed in principle, took a 
neutral stand. Summing up the feel- 
ing, Council President Vilhelms Mun- 

of Latvia declared: “The great 
imajority of members feel that despite 
regrets it is for individual members to 
ecide what they choose.” This for- 
ula tacitly released League members 
in their promise not to recognize 
the fruits of aggression. 

\fter sending the Negus back empty- 
handed to his exile in Bath, England, 
the Council did these things: (1) voted 
to continue the mythical non-interven- 

n policy in Spain; (2) granted 
Switzerland neutrality; (3) passed a 
resolution “earnestly urging” members 

do something about two previous 

solutions urging aid to China; (4) 


{ 
| 


iwo 


‘ceived notice of Chilean resigna- 
n; (5) went home. 
$+ $= 


Henlein: “English Friends” 


Konrad. Henlein, citizen of Czecha- 
lovakia, has no official status beyond 
s citizenship. Though he is Fuehrer 
the Nazi movement in Czechoslo- 
kia, neither he nor Germany openly 
dmit the relationship. Though he is 
ss of his country’s biggest minority 
party, the Sudeten Deutsch, he has 
ver been elected to Parliament like 
orthodox minority leader. Know- 
ig these things to be true, Czechs 
were dumbfounded to learn last week 
that private citizen Henlein had pull- 
ed off a deal which bade fair to alter 
the map of Europe. 





OTHER LANDS 


In the dead of night, at his native 
town of Asch, Henlein piled into an 
auto with an aide and drove across 
the German border. Some 14 hours 
later a German plane bumbled into 
Brussels. Out hopped Herr Henlein, 
to transfer to a Belgian plane which 
deposited him at Croydon airport out- 
side London. 

The mystery which enveloped the 
trip was symptomatic of the extent to 
which Europe has returned to secret 
diplomacy. In Berlin, the Propaganda 
Ministry remarked innocently, tongue 
in cheek: “If Henlein visited England, 
that is his business.” In London, re- 
porters who trailed Henlein for two 
days learned little from their close- 
mouthed quarry, who insisted he was 
there to “spend the week-end with 
English friends.” These “friends” ap- 
peared to include the Czech Min- 


International 


Vansittart Hinted at Dismemberment 


ister to London and leaders in all 
Shades of British political opinion. 
Most surprising inclusion was Win- 
ston Churchill, rabid anti-German, 
with whom Henlein lunched. Most 
significant inclusion was Sir Robert 
Vansittart, Undersecretary of State, 
with whom Henlein dined. A career 
man in the foreign service, retiring, 
Eton-educated Sir Robert is chief dip- 
lomatic adviser to Prime Minister 
Chamberlain. Informed reporters call 
him “one of the real rulers of England.” 

Back in Asch, Henlein spoke of 
“very satisfactory results.” First re- 
ports were that he had been induced 
to temper his demands. But in Lon- 
don, after a press conference with 
Vansittart, Joseph Driscoll cabled the 
New York Herald-Tribune that he was 
“privileged to shed what can truly be 
called official light” on the British at- 
titude toward Czechoslovakia. He de- 
fined that attitude as sympathetic to 
“moving the frontier back” for “a 
smaller but sounder Czechoslovakia.” 
This would amount to presenting Ger- 
many with one-sixth of Czechoslo- 





vakia—a dismemberment step which 
even Henlein has never had the nerve 
to suggest in public. 


Europe: Cabinet Shifts 


As Old World nations line up more 
and more in opposing camps or shift 
toward one axis or the other, the po- 
litical carpenters are kept busy making 
new cabinets. When Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain last week an- 
nounced a long-predicted shake-up in 
Britain’s ofhicial family, his cabinet 
shuffle constituted Europe’s third ma- 
jor political reconstruction during the 
past fortnight; the two others. were 
complete changes of government in 
Hungary and Belgium. 

England: Though confined to his 
room with gout, Chamberlain accept- 
ed the resignation of two of his min- 
isters and filled the vacancies by a 
series of elevations. Lord Swinton, 
secretary for air, resigned after critics 
of all parties charged in the House of 
Commons that Britain’s air rearma- 
ment program was lagging. Chamber- 
lain moved up Sir Kingsley Wood from 
the health ministry to replace him. 





To replace William G. A, Ormsby-Gore, 


who resigned as secretary of colonies 
when he became Lord Harlech upon 
the recent death of his father, he 
transferred young Malcolm MacDon- 
ald. MacDonald’s ministry of domin- 
ions job went to Lord Stanley, former 
parliamentary secretary to the ad- 
miralty, while Walter Elliott, secre- 
tary for Scotland, became minister 
of health. 

Hungary: By far the most significant 
cabinet shift, however, was that which 
took place in Hungary last fortnight. 
Faced with a growing Nazi movement 
since Germany’s annexation of Aus- 
tria, the lukewarm pro-Nazi govern- 
ment of Premier Koloman Daranyi, in 
office since the death of the late Pre- 
mier Julius Goemboes in October, 1936, 
resigned. Nicholas Horthy, aged re- 
gent of the rulerless kingdom, then 
called on Bela Imredy, lean, shrewd, 
47-year-old Minister of Commerce and 
world-famous head of the Hungarian 
National Bank, to form a “strong man” 
regime to curb subversive agitations, 

Retaining his Commerce post, the 
economist-premier’s first move was to 
push through Parliament two meas- 
ures aimed at Ferenc Szalasi, the so- 
called “Hungarian Hitler” and leader 
of anti-government Nazi groups. De- 
spite this, however, he announced that 
Hungary was drawing closer to the 
Rome-Berlin axis by strengthening 
her relations with Germany and Italy 
“whose two ideas are marching 
through the world.” Simultaneously, 
he made it clear that while the Nazi 
and Fascist ideas would be tried out 
in Hungary, the experiment would be 
conducted by the government itself, 
free of pressure from forces in Berlin 
or Rome, 

Belgium: At the same time Belgium, 
freed from entangling European poli- 
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tics by her neutrality move of last 
year, was experiencing a_ political 
crisis as well as a near financial panic, 
the direct aftermath of the French 
franc cut (PATHFINDER, May 21). 
Brought to a head by Roman Catholic 
opposition to Socialist insistence on 
new taxés to meet a $40,000,000 budget 
deficit, Premier Paul Emile Janson 
and his cabinet, in office less than six 
months, resigned. King Leopold ask- 
ed Foreign Minister Paul H. Spaak, 39, 
to form a new “strong man” govern- 
ment. A Socialist and the nation’s 
youngest Premier to date, Spaak speed- 
ily drew together a national union 
eabinet and last week rushed a pro- 
gram designed to lead the country out 
of its complex financial crisis. 
ee 


Mussolini: Rebuff 


It is a common characteristic of 
dictators Hitler and Mussolini that 
they never tire of saying the same 
things over and over again. Last 
week, while Adolf Hitler was resting 
in Germany after his strenuous Italian 
visit of the week before, the whole 
world had been told once more by 
Benito Mussolini that Germany and 
Italy would remain happily wedded 
forever. 

Aboard the battleship Conte di 
Cavour and accompanied by nearly 
the whole Italian navy, Il Duce had 
gone on a sea voyage from Rome to 
the northern port of Genoa. In a 
sea of 800,000 Italians jammed into 
Genoa’s Victory Square, Mussolini 
spoke on a platform shaped like the 
prow of a ship. His oratory got most 
cheers for its frequent references to 
the strength of the Rome-Berlin axis. 
While that diplomatic alliance had 
not been made any more binding by 
Hitler’s visit, it thus seemed that it 
had gained new popularity among 
Italians. 

Referring to Italy’s Easter pact with 
Great Britain, Il Duce got only a few 
handclaps, When he derided “speech- 
es across the ocean,” the crowd booed 
enthusiastically.t+ When he intimated 
that the current Italo-French negotia- 
tions for a treaty of friendship might 
fail “because on a most vital matter— 
Spain—we are on opposite sides of 
the barricade,” his audience booed 
more enthusiastically still. 

To French statesmen, this was a sore 
and puzzling rebuff. - At the League 
of Nations session (see page 9), they 
had worked faithfully to get permis- 
sion for member states to recognize 
Ethiopia as a part of the Italian em- 
pire. Piqued by the rebuff, the French 
government deferred its own recogni- 
tion of that empire by failing to ap- 
point anyone to fill the vacant post 
of ambassador to Italy, and sent to 
Rome instead “an expression of sur- 
prise” at Mussolini’s unfriendly atti- 
tude. Imperturbable, Fascist officials 
announced that treaty talks in Rome 


? Speaking at the recent United States Chamber of 
in Wi n, U. S. Secre 
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tary of War Woodring had warned dictatorships that 
they might some day provoke democracies to wer. 





OTHER LANDS 


between. French charge _ d’affaires 
Jules Blondel and Italian Foreign Min- 
ister Ciano would shortly be resumed, 
but they did not predict any quick 
results, 





Spain: Division, Progress 

In Insurgent Spain last week the 
slow but steady progress of General- 
issimo Francisco Franco’s armies on 
the eastern front was greatly over- 
shadowed by one perturbing event. 
This was the arrest and imprisonment 
of one of the ablest Rebel field com- 
manders—stout, grayish Gen. Juan 
Yague, who had led the brunt of the 
drive that severed Loyalist Spain in 
two (PATHFINDER, Apr. 16). 

Though still denied by the Rebels, 
the French Foreign Office learned that 
the popular former chief of the Rebel 
Morrocan Army Corps had been dis- 


International 
Valino Deepened the Rebel Wedge 


graced by arrest and imprisonment at 
Saragossa. His final downfall was 
attributed to a speech he made at Bur- 
gos, which indicated growing division 
in Franco’s ranks. Violently criticiz- 
ing many of Franco’s policies, includ- 
ing the bombing of open cities, Yague 
decried constant Rebel belittling of 
Loyalist bravery, charged Franco with 
selling Spain out to foreigners, and hit 
Rebel charges of international brigades 
on the Loyalist side by declaring they 
were negligible when compared to the 
Italians and Germans who have taken 
control of practically all Franco Spain 
and “who behave like beasts of prey.” 
His outspokenness got so much under 
the skin of the Italians and Germans 
that they demanded his arrest. How- 
ever, it was not the first time that 
Yague had clashed with Franco. In 
some circles his arrest and disgrace 
was viewed as the climax to a long 
feud between the two men, which start- 
ed years ago when Yague succeeded 
Franco as Foreign Legion commander. 
In the present war, he shared with 
Gen. Solchaga the distinction of never 
having suffered a defeat in the field, 
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Pathfinder 


Meanwhile, as the Loyalist inaug\ 
rated a submarine mail service ly 
tween Barcelona and govern: 
Spain proper, and Franco exchang: 
diplomatic representatives with |! 
Vatican, the war situation on |! 
peninsula summed up to this: Ba 
celona, Valencia, and other Loyal 
coastal cities were again subject: | 
to enemy air raids by big bomb: 
from the Italo-German bases on \J 
jorca. The Insurgent offensives 
the eastern and northern fronts co 
tinued, but the lines on the Barcelo 
front from Tortosa to the Pyrenev;, 
where Loyalist positions were said 
be virtually impregnable, chang: | 
little. On the Valencia side of |! 
Rebel corridor to the sea, the Teru: | 
to-the-sea highway became the cen! 
of.a bitter struggle as the Rebels m:i\v 
fresh advances in the rugged mo: 
tain terrain east of Teruel. 

Gen. Miguel Aranda’s forces h: 
mered away in the Allepuz sector « 
captured strategic mile-high Moun! 
San Cristobel, while Navarrese di\i 
sions under Gen. Garcia Valino de: 
ened the Insurgent wedge in the « 
ter, south of Morella, by capturing. 
turn, La Iglesuela del Cid, Cantavic 
Fortanete and the heights dominati::- 
Villafranca del Cid. Valino’s fou 
mile advance brought Rebel claims «/ 
complete domination of the vital hig 
way on the south side of their cor: 
dor. But Barcelona claimed that 1!) 
Loyalists still held that highway a. 
a summary of the military situati: 
published by the Government gene: 
staff in Madrid expressed confidenc 
that the Insurgent drive, in a gener:! 


sense, had been “halted.” 
ori or 


China: Biggest 


On a fine May morning, six month: 
to the day after the Japanese milita 
occupation of Shanghai, a mild-ma 
nered British naturalist named E. ‘ 
Wilkinson was walking near the ou 
skirts of Shanghai’s International S« 
tlement, observing, of all things, t! 
nesting habits of birds. A Japane: 
sentry, sighting the white man will) 
field glasses, jumped to the conclusion 
that he was a spy. When absen 
minded Mr. Wilkinson put one foo! 
over the border of a Japanese militar) 
area, a steel bayonet jabbed his ches! 
Beaten and bleeding, he was held fo: 
12 hours, until the British command 
ant could convince Japanese head 
quarters that their prisoner was onl) 
the nature editor of the North Chinu 
News, and therefore not worth keep 
ing. 

The case of the unfortunate bird 
man, latest and “most inexcusable” i: 
a long series of Anglo-Japanese inci 
dents, goaded British residents o! 
Shanghai into threatening last week 
that if their government did not pro- 
tect them from acts of Wanton mili- 
tary stupidity, they would take per- 
sonal action against the Japanese and 
stir up a peck of trouble for their 
government. Meanwhile, the fate of 
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1! the Mr. Wilkinsons in China, as 
well as of the Japanese campaign, was 
being fought out 300 miles to the 
rrthwest, in the lovely lake region 
suund Suchow. “Most Shanghai for- 
sners believe their residence in Chi- 

, depends on the outcome of the 

ittle around Suchow,” cabled the 

w York Times correspondent. 

Flatly contradictory Japanese and 
Chinese claims made it hard to ascer- 

in what was happening around Su- 
how but there was no doubt that, 

en for the elephantine Chinese war, 

iis was the biggest of battles. A mil- 
ion men, including a dozen Japanese 

nies, were killing each other across 
four provinces for the sake of the 

\)-mile Lunghai Railway, an inter- 
ecting strip of railroad 150 miles 

ng, and the junction city, Suchow. 
\ffer a month of hdmiliating defeats, 
the Mikado’s men had cut the Lunghai 

blowing up a small bridge east 

{ Suchow. First Japanese claims that 

hey had “sealed 400,000 Chinese in 

, tight circle” proved false, however. 

the Chinese appeared to be holding 
cir ground. 

\s far away from Suchow as New 
Orleans is from Chicago, the Japanese 
Navy was seeking glory of its own. 
Having occupied Amoy in the prov- 

ce of Fukien (PATHFINDER, May 
21), Nippon’s bluejackets landed at 
Foochow farther up the coast. Ghi- 

.e promptly blasted them out. This 

is sensational news to America’s 
Chinese laundrymen, 90 per cent of 
whom are of Fukienese stock. 


Asides Abroad— 


Royal Whim: When the British Pub- 
Records Office asked permission to 
nt postcard replicas of King George 

coronation roll, the idea was 
ed by Buckingham Palace on the 
ind that the King’s signature was 
or specimen of his penmanship. 


* * * 





Outsize: A check five feet long and 
inches wide was cashed by the 
que Canadienne Nationale at Mon- 
il. For $150, it was the wedding 
of 90 friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
ly Larivee. Bank officials could 
nothing in the Banking Act to 
event them from cashing an over- 
d check, 
War Baby: Playing in the ruins of 
inghai’s native quarter, seven-year- 
| lsor Yavtres found a strange metal 
nder about the size of a flashlight. 
king the shape of his new toy, Igor 
ked it up to play with it. It explod- 

ind killed him. It was a hand 
nade. 

Doctor’s Orders: Fat Fascists trem- 
i and cut out sweets when they 

id in J! Popolo d'Italia, Milan news- 

‘per of brawny Benito Mussolini, 

it members with “hemispherical 
tuberances” are “undesirable in 

e party ranks. Their hearts, minds, 

nerves, and muscles are all Fascist 
but their bellies—no!” 
















SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Doctor’s Dilemma 


Sitting like Solomon on a case of 
parental identity last week, Dr. Her- 
mann Bundesen, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Health, met with com- 
plete failure. A few days before, city 
health officers had found 24-year-old 
Louis Ersing in a room with a 36- 
year-old widow, whose name was not 
revealed. With them were two dogs, 
a cat, and two new-born babies—Jose 
de Jesus, a boy, and Ana Maria, a girl. 

Ersing’s claim to the twins was dis- 
puted when 26-year-old Lazaro Timo- 
teo appeared, saying that he himself 
was the father of the children. Timo- 
teo was unemployed, and so was Ers- 
ing, but each wanted both of the twins 
or nothing. Ersing was in love with 
the mother; so was Timoteo. Both 
would have married her, except that 
each already had a wife who was 
missing. 

Blood tests taken by Dr. Bundesen 
showed that each man could have 
been the father of both children. 
Further, according to accepted medi- 
cal theory, Timoteo might have been 
the father of one child, and Ersing of 
the other, If each could be content 
with one child, that possibility offered 
Dr. Bundesen a way out of his di- 
lemma. 

That posibility also rested on a de- 
cision about whether or not the moth- 
er of the children was the super- 
fertile type of female who reasonably 
could have been expected to produce 
more than one ovum for fertilization 
during a single monthly period. That 
she was such a female was strongly 
suggested by her maternal history— 
by her dead husband, she had already 
had 12 children in 20 years. 


> ——~— 
Moon Out 
Sailing over the eastern United 


States early one morning two weeks 
ago, the silver moon went out. Swing- 
ing in its orbit around the earth, the 
planet had passed through the earth’s 
shadow, cast on the moon by the sun. 
Since the moon has no light of its 
own, but merely reflects that of the 
sun, it seemed to disappear in the 
dark sky. 

Not a rarity, the total lunar eclipse 
nevertheless interested astronomers 
for several reasons. Lunar eclipses 
are of long duration; last fortnight’s 
lasted 51 minutes—about 44 minutes 
longer than the maximum duration of 
a total eclipse of the sun. Further, 
eclipses of the moon are visible over 
half the earth’s surface, and allow a 
wide comparison of scientific notes. 

Moreover, despite the moon’s near- 
ness to earth, astronomers have had 
great difficulty in predicting exactly 
where it would be at any given mo- 
ment. Since the Greek Hipparchus 
made the first reasonably scientific 
effort in the second century B. C., no 





mathematical equation has yet been 
devised to chart its course with abso- 
lutely complete accuracy. 

One man who believes that such an 
equation may be arrived at is white- 
haired Ernest W. Brown of Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. Since 1923, 
scientists have been using his theories 
with great success in making lunar 
predictions. Last week, it was learned 
that his calculations, which involve 
more than 1,500 factors, had withstood 
a rigid, three-year test of observation 
in the observatory at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Six automatic 
computing machines as big as pianos 
had been used to make calculations ac- 
cording to the Brown theory, and they 
had upheld it to all but the most in- 
finitesimal degree. 

>- 


Dinosaur Protest 


About 200,000,000 years ago, reptiles 
ruled the world. The biggest thing 
that ever walked the earth was the 
reptilian dinosaur. There were more 
than 5,000 different kinds of dino- 
sauria, some only three feet long, 
others measuring 100 feet from muz- 
zie to tail-tip. Plentiful in western 
America, dinosaurs died off about 60,- 
000,000 years ago, leaving behind them 
one of the earth’s richest fossil beds 
in northeastern Utah. 

To exhume and reassemble the 
skeleton of a sizeable dinosaur costs 
about $30,000. American universities 
and museums now have about 100, and 
20 of the best have come from Utah. 
Crippled by lack of funds, the Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, has been 
able to get only four. Not pleased last 
week, therefore, was Dr. Frederick 
Pack, Utah University geologist, at 
the news that the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution of Washington, D. C., was send- 
ing another of its fossil-hunting expe- 
ditions to the state. 

“The degree with which incredibly 
old beds are being legally raided by 
richly endowed eastern institutions,” 
Dr. Pack complained, “calls for swift 
tightening in the issuance of Federal 
and state exploration permits.” 

Not entirely disconsolate, however, 
Dr. Pack revealed that his university 
had a dinosaur in the hole. In its 
museum, he showed reporters an 11- 
foot hind leg and a six-foot section of 
backbone from a brontosaurus dino- 
saur. “Just two of us know where the 
rest of that old gentleman lies,” he 
explained. When Utah University gets 
more money, the rest of the brontosau- 
rus will be dug up. His specimen, Dr. 
Pack was ready to wager last week, 
was one for which any museum would 
trade half a dozen ordinary dinosauria, 
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USEFUL FACTS ABOUT FISTULA 


Risks of too harsh treatment are told in 
free book of McCieary Clinic, 2282 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. Write.—Adv. 
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RELIGION 


Universal Union 


Christendom’s centuries-old dream 
of a universal union of churches took 
on substance last week as Protestant 
leaders throughout the world hailed 
the creation of their first official or- 
ganization since the days of the 
Reformation. 

From the time of the Reformation 
in the 16th century, despite the subse- 
quent division of Protestantism into 
diverse creeds, church leaders in every 
generation have hoped for a great fel- 
lowship of faiths. One of the first 
concrete moves in that direction was 
attempted in Germany in 1863. In 
that year, the Protestantenverein was 
formed to promote the union of Ger- 
man Protestant churches, but it fell 
short of success. Similarly, efforts to 
merge the Roman Catholic and Angli- 
can faiths in England failed, too. Of 
late years, however, while steps to 
unite Protestantism and Roman Ca- 
tholicism have lagged, Protestant de- 
nominations have revivified the unity 
movement among themselves. 

Last week, as leader of the move- 
ment, the Right Rev. William Temple, 
Archbishop of York, the second most 
important Protestant see in England, 
could report a significant degree of 
progress. Aided by a Committee of 
Fourteen, including four American 
churchmen, the Archbishop was able 
to announce a history-making develop- 
ment that grew out of ecumenical 
(world-wide) conferences held over a 
period of years. The last of these 
conferences, a historic four-day ses- 
sion which ended at Utrecht, Holland, 
two weeks ago, had been charged with 
the task of creating a world council of 
churches, and the council was created. 

The council, first of its kind in the 
history of Protestantism, was created 
at Utrecht through action taken by 
delegates representing 21 nations, 130 
denominations and 350,000,000 church 
members, including Orthodox Catho- 
lics. With all but the Roman Cath- 
olic Church taking part, the con- 





: ference voted to establish a council 


embracing a majority of Christian 
creeds and providing a central agency 
for action and study. As planned at 
Utrecht, a council assembly of 450 
members will meet every five years, 
and a central committee of 90 members 
will meet annually, All Christian 
churches will be able to participate. 
Twenty-one American churchmen 
took active part in drawing up the 
constitution which prescribed these 
functions for the council: (1) To carry 
out the work of unity already started; 
(2) to facilitate common action by 
churches; (3) to promote cooperation 
and study; (4) to foster the growth of 
a world-wide spirit among members 
of all churches; (5) to establish rela- 
tions with denominational federations 
of world-wide scope and with other 
ecumenical movements; (6) to call 
world conferences on specific subjects 


+ 






























































International 


York Could Report Significant Progress 


as the occasion may require, such con- 
ferences being empowered to publish 
their own findings. 

Before it came to a close, the Utrecht 
conference elected a provisional com- 
mittee to carry on the activities of the 
movement until the world council is 
established formally. It named the 
Archbishop of York as chairman and 
Dr. John R. Mott, New York Y. M. C. A. 
official and chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, as one 
of four vice-chairmen. It was expect- 
ed a year or two would elapse before 
the first world meeting could convene. 

Meanwhile, the unification of all the 
Protestant churches of France, with 
the exception of the Lutheran Church, 
was achieved last fortnight by a con- 
stituent assembly of the Reformed 
Church sitting at Lyons (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 7). This merger brought to- 
gether approximately one _ million 
French Protestants whose churches 
had been divided for 125 years. 

ee 
Briefs 


q In an effort to coordinate all Jew- 
ish religious education in the United 
States, the Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations last week announced 
plans for an annual million-dollar 
program. Under one phase of the pro- 
gram, the union would allot subsidies 
of $500 each to 50 rural communities 
for the purpose of hiring Hebrew 
teachers in those areas. 

g A total of 7,328,550 copies of the 
testaments and portions of the Scrip- 
tures were distributed by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society last year, according 
to the society’s annual report last 
week. The texts were in 197 languages 
and dialects. 

@ The Roman Catholic population 
of the United States, including Alaska 
and the Hawaiian Islands, has been 
set at 21,451,460 in the Official Catholic 
Directory for 1938, published last 
week. This is an increase of 492,326 
over last year and of 4,035,157, over 
20 years ago. The Catholic clergy in 
the nation numbers 32,668. A total of 
62,696 converts was made last year, 634 
more than the year before. 
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SCHOOLS 
Student Health 


American colleges are not proper}, 
concerned with building sound bodi. 
to house educated minds. 

Such was the gist of a report su! 
mitted last week to the Americ: 
Youth Commission, The report, 
preliminary summation, covered 
nation-wide college survey conduct: 
by Dr. Harold’S. Diehl, dean of mec 
cal sciences at the University of Mi 
nesota, and Dr. Charles E. Shepa: 
director of men students health 
Stanford University. 

In the course of their survey, Irs 
Diehl] and Shepard found not mer 
that many colleges had no health pro- 
grams at all but also that many exist.) 
programs lacked uniformity both 
purpose and methods. To those 
had assumed that health probl 
were uncommon at college, the rep 
revealed these facts, most startling 
which was the first: 

@ One third of all students ent«: 
ing the surveyed colleges were fou 
to be infected with tuberculosis. 

@ Student nutritional disturbances 
were commonplace. Of 4,716 under- 
graduates studied in 35 colleges, 30 pe: 
cent were 10 per cent underweight a: 
5 per cent were 15 per cent overweight. 

@ More than half the health records 
of 3,914 students in 18 colleges show- 
ed dental trouble, and 11 per cent o! 
3,636 students entering 29 colleges sul- 
fered from defective vision. 

@ Most colleges were found danger- 
ously lax in their supervision of such 
things as campus eating places, swin- 
ming pools and ventilation. Of all the 
colleges surveyed, only 28 inspected 
sewage and garbage disposal. Food 
handlers, who might be disease car- 
riers, received scant attention. 

@ In only 67 out of 551 colleges did 
students have an opportunity to dis 
cuss health examinations with physi- 
cians, and only 28 of the 67 were 
adequately equipped to care for the 
remediable defects revealed by the ex- 
aminations. 

In effect an indictment of under- 
graduate health standards in America, 
the Diehl-Shepard report suggested 
that colleges take steps to launch : 
comprehensive program for physica! 
examinations, follow-up conferences, 
psychiatric consultations and adequate 
campus medical staffs. 

“The health, care and education of 
this college group,” said the report, “!s 
one of the most impelling factors in 
raising the health level of our Amer- 
ican publie. Although in the last cen 
sus only 6.69 per cent of all persons in 
the United States, 21 years of age ani 
older, had attended college and on!) 
2.4 per cent had graduated from co!- 
lege, nevertheless slightly more than 
half of the positions of great influenc: 
in this country were reported as fille«! 
by men and women who had been 
students-in or received degrees from 
institutions of college rank.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Hopper Preparedness 


In 24 states last week, despite re- 
assuring predictions that the nation’s 
neat disastrous grasshopper plague 
would not strike until 1945, Federal 
and local agencies were preparing for 
battle. 

Mindful of serious implications in 

st year’s hopper egg survey, the De- 
yartment of Agriculture at Washing- 

n had devised a preparedness pro- 
cram. Through its Bureau of Entomoi- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, it had laid 
plans for maximum crop protection 

ist as the hoppers began prolific 
hatching in areas hard hit by them last 
ear. To this end, a corps of 81 field 
supervisors from the entomology bu- 
reau were already at work in threat- 


ened states last week. Directed by 
Dr. W. E. Dove from the bureau’s 
oflices at Minneapolis, Minn., they 


vere establishing bait-mixing stations, 

pervising control activities and sup- 

lying farmers with information 
ecessary to the proper conduct of the 
unpaign. 

Working with these Federal agents 

vere state grasshopper control com- 
ittees. These, aided in some states 
the WPA, were engaged in spread- 
ing the bait, all of which was bought 
hy the Department of Agriculture and 
shipped to infested areas. According 
to last week’s estimates, this year’s 
drive against the hoppers will require 
178,411 tons of bait—a poisonous mix- 
ture of arsenic, bran, millrun bran and 
iwdust, costing, between $16 and $20 
ton.t 

To spread the bait in thin layers— 
effective against hoppers but harm- 
less to livestock and wildlife—more 
than 5,000 machines were available 
last week and more were being made. 
\t the same time, anxious to make the 

ontrol drive a thorough success, the 
ureau of Entomology was urging all 
farmers to work closely with local 

mmittees by promptly reporting any 
<rasshopper development in their re- 
sions. This cooperation was regard- 
ed as important because effective con- 
trol requires application of bait as 
soon as the hoppers hatch out and are 

n their first feeding ground. 

Failure to achieve this maximum 
elliciency last year, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, cost $66,- 
(00,000 in ruined crops despite a gov- 
ernment expenditure of over $1,000,- 
000. The use of nearly 80,000 tons of 
bait in 1937, however, was credited 
with prevention of a further crop loss 
of $100,000,000. 

Although American farms have suf- 
ered grasshopper plagues periodical- 

since 1722, and although the most 
disastrous of them occurred as far 
back as 1868, this year’s campaign was 


+ Of this year’s total 178,411 tons of bait, 123,309 
were intended for use in The Great Plains states, 
52,555 for use in the Mississippi Valley states, and 
2,047 for the Pacific Slope states. 














described last week as the govern- 
ment’s first effor? to be prepared to 
control at the same time the insects 
were prepared to destroy. 
Ee 


Britain's Biggest 

Not the biggest, but probably the 
most famous real estate transaction in 
American history was the purchase of 
Manhattan Island from the Indians for 
the reputed.sum of $24 in trinkets. 
Not the most famous real estate trans- 
action in British history but almost 
certainly the biggest was one com- 
pleted in Cardiff, Wales, last week. 

For a price estimated to be about 
£20,000,000 ($100,000,000) the Mar- 
quess of Bute, richest peer in the Brit- 
ish empire, sold to an unidentified pur- 
chaser one-half the city of Cardiff, in 
South Wales. The deal included 20,000 
houses, 1,000 shops, 250 saloons, 
theaters, agricultural lands and a num- 
ber of villages, in addition to a great 
number of the docks of Cardiff, long 
known as a world port. 

The city, which has a population of 
200,000, has a municipal area of 13,628 
acres but the amount of land involved 
in the transaction was not disclosed. 
Lord Bute, who is 56 years old, has 
eight homes and private estates in 
various parts of Wales A descendant 
of one of the 19 sons of King Robert 
III of Scotland, who ruled during the 
14th century, Lord Bute still collects 
revenues from the Scottish island of 
Bute. He also owns a castle at San 
Roque, Spain, and is said to have price- 
less treasures from Spanish galleons 
secreted in Cardiff Castle. He did not 
include Cardiff Castle, in the center 
of the city, and Caerphilly Castle, a 
short distance outside, in the sale. 

Most of his great wealth has come 
from coal-mining royalties in the im- 
portant Welsh coal fields. It was re- 
called last week that during the World 
war he enlisted as Private John Crich- 
ton-Stuart and received a daily wage 
of 68 cents. 
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Sex i Sle 


Oh, to be naked with a checkbook 

As an attention-getter, this line, ac- 
companying an illustration of a nude 
woman, leaves little to be desired. 
Whether it has a place in advertise- 
ments of women’s shoes is the type of 
question which divides even adver- 
tising men. Some maintain that the 
copy is too bold, that it wil] alienate 
prospective buyers; others hold that 
readers are not offended, that once 
their eye is caught they will read on 
and buy. 

Examples of “sexy” ads have been 
appearing with increasing frequency 
during past months. One example, 
frowned on by some newspaper trade 
publications, has been the advertise- 
ments of cigar companies featuring 
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women in tights or couples in passion- 
ate embrace. Last week, advertising 
and newspaper circles were discuss- 
ing the latest example of sex in ads. 

Last September the Kitty Kelly shoe 
chain opened its 26th shop, on Chi- 
cago’s State street where competition 
for women’s shoe trade is intense. 
After a good start, sales languished. 
Executives decided the fault lay with 
their newspaper advertising; it was 
conventional, merely showing pictures 
of shoes and stating prices. When a 
New York advertising agency was 
called in to inject life into the store’s 
ads and sales, it produced newspaper 
ads like “naked with a checkbook” 
and such others as these: 

@ One which showed a picture of 
two pretty legs (inverted) with the 
headline: “God Gave Me Lovely Legs— 
and I’ be darned if I'll put them into 
homely shoes.” 

@ Another which asked: “What is 
the second thing a man looks at...? 
Is it the seductive outline of the 
bosom—the subtle swing of slender 
hips .. .? No, it is not one of these 

. men look first at your face, then— 
at your feet.” 

One result was an impressive upturn 
in Kitty Kelly shoe sales. Another 
was that Kitty Kelly shoes received 
plenty of free, word-of-mouth adver- 
tising as Chicago women talked to 
one another about the ads, described 
by Editor & Publisher as “bordering 
on what might be called daring.” The 
chain, which has stores in half a dozen 
states, has not yet extended its sex 
appeal sales efforts to other cities, 
but executives were highly pleased 
with results in Chicago. 

SS 


Briefs 


g A statistica] survey by Wine In- 
stitute showed that three states—Cali- 
fornia, New York and Illinois—con- 
sumed more wine last year than all 
the rest of the United States. Califor- 
nia, greatest wine-drinking state, ac- 
counted for 31.3 per cent of the na- 
tional consumption; the three states 
drank 52 per cent of all the wine, a 
total of 33,889,413 gallons. 

¢ A bill, sponsored by New Jersey’s 
resort hotels, ran into a storm of op- 
position in the state senate last week 
after it had passed the assembly. The 
measure would cause every legal holi- 
day to be observed on the nearest 
Monday. Hotel men backed it because 
it would create long week-ends and 
help their business, Patriotic organi- 
zations and some other business. in- 
terests announced their opposition. 
The former said the bill was a “vicious, 
uncalled-for invasion of patriotic prin- 
ciples”; the latter said it “would se- 
verely dislocate business.” 

@ A report read at the 42nd annual 
meeting of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association estimated fire losses 
in the United States during 1937 at 
$285,000,000, about $8,000,000 less than 
the loss in 1936. Greatest loss of the 
year was the burning of the dirigible 
Hindenburg last May, which caused 
property damage of $4,000,000, 
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EDITORIAL 





The Mexican Situation 


The air of Mexico last week smelled 
of oil and revolution, When Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas, pursuing his 
policy of “Mexico for the Mexicans,” 
expropriated $400,000,000 worth of 
British and American oil lands last 
March with the promise to pay for 
them in 10 years, he created the mak- 
ings of trouble. 

For years Latin-American wealth 
has flowed into the pockets of absentee 
landlords. For years Latin-American 
politicians have been promising to oust 
the “gringo” capitalists and give the 
countries back to their own people. 
But in the past, whenever a politician 
showed signs of actually carrying out 
his promises at the expense of the 
foreign companies, he was turned out 
by a convenient revolution. Today 
in Mexico Cardenas is carrying out 
his promises. Powerful forces are in- 
terested in ousting him. The uprising 
that threatens would not be “just an- 
other Latin-American revolution.” It 
would probably turn Mexico into a 
second Spain, complete with foreign 
intervention, fratricide, and _ the 
slaughter of the innocent. For the is- 
sues in Mexico are tortuous, and the 
Stakes are tremendous. 

There is, first of all, the religious is- 
sue. Anti-clerical outbreaks, decrees 
secularizing education, decrees declar- 
ing churches state property, and the 
general leftist tinge of the Mexican 
government have antagonized the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. This is an issue 
that runs deep, and although Car- 
denas has tried to soften it, although 
Mexican archbishops have supported 
him in his expropriation fight, it is a 
matter of great significance below the 
Rio Grande. The army, for its part, 
is reportedly disgruntled because its 
pay has not been raised and because 
it has been reduced in importance to 
a position subordinate to that of labor. 
Further, employers are bitter about 
the Cardenas labor laws, which re- 
quire union contracts and make sit- 
down strikes legal. Thus in Mexico, as 
in pre-civil war Spain, the church, the 
military caste and the propertied 
classes are lined up against a labor- 
peasant government, and among the 
laborers and peasants’ themselves 
there are signs of serious unrest. 

In understanding the present Mex- 
ican situation, it is necessary to un- 
derstand not only the issues but also 
the stakes, Potentially one of the 
richest countries in the world, Mexico 
is also one of the least developed. In 
1921 she supplied 23 per cent of the 
world’s oil. Now she supplies only 
about five per cent, but oil is more val- 
table in 1938. The black liquid that 
bubbles up in Mexican soil is neces- 
sary to the world arms race. In case 
of revolution against Cardenas, all 
the big powers would be interested in 





who should succeed@im—interested to 
the point of dabbling in the revolu- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, Cardenas is president of 
Mexico, apparently with the support of 
a large majority of Mexicans. He is 
determined not to give the oil lands 
back. In the situation, there are two 
ways of regarding Mexico: as an equal 
nation, that is trying to flounder along 
on its own feet after years of tag- 
ging in the path of bigger powers; 
or as an inferior, debtor nation, to be 
punished like a fractious child. 


Washington—to the discomfiture of 
oil men—has chosen the former policy. 
Secretary Hull has acknowledeged the 
right of sovereign Mexico to expro- 
priate property so long as that prop- 
erty is paid for. Since international 
law requires that confiscated property 
be paid for at once in cash, and since 
Mexico cannot possibly pay cash, the 
United States is obviously being 
lenient. 

Britain, by contrast, is being stern. 
With nearly twice the investment in 
Latin America that we have, Britain 
cannot afford to give Latin-American 
countries a precedent for appropriat- 
ing foreign property. It is question- 
able, however, whether the British 
policy is really wise in the long run. 
The only way of enforcing the demand 
for the return of the oil land, short 
of sending a navy to collect, would be 
by economic embargo, refusing to buy 
the “stolen” oil. This is the method 
that Britain is trying out. If Mexico 
does not export 60 per cent of her oil, 
her domestic economy collapses, And 
if that should happen, peace below the 
Rio Grande would be seriously endan- 
gered. 

Such is the Mexican situation in 
basic outline. It is an explosive situ- 
ation, and it bears careful watching 
because it is of direct concern to the 
United States and to all southward 
countries that subscribe to Washing- 
ton’s relatively new policy of the 
“good neighbor.” 


q 
Happy Monday, Jersey! 


We bow to no publication in our 
admiration for New Jersey, a state 
which has given the nation a good 
many queer things, including “Jersey 
Justice,” “Jersey mosquitoes,” and the 
administration of Mayor Frank Hague. 

New Jersey is never one to let the 
nation down lightly. Last week its 
state senate began weighing a bill, al- 
ready passed by the assembly, which 
would make Jerseyites a race apart, 
a nation unto themselves. 

The bill, sponsored by shore hotel 
men, would have every legal holiday 
fall on a Monday. If a holiday hap- 
pened to fall on a Wednesday or 
Thursday, it would be observed on the 
nearest Monday. The hotel men like 
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the bill because they believe it wo, 
boom trade by giving travelers 
extra-long week-end. Other busin: 
men, some patriotic organizations » 
civic groups have risen in prot: 
They speak of “dislocation of ordin 
business” and of “vicious, uncalled-{ 
invasion of patriotic principles.” Th 
speak of these things but they ov: 
look all the other little problen 
which may have little to do wi: 
patriotism or business but which ha 
a good deal to do with proper livi: 
We mean such problems as these: 
How will New Jersey celebra' 
New Year’s Eve? Jerseyites are like 
to feel mighty silly, wearing pape: 
hats and blowing horns while t! 
rest of the nation is asleep in bed. 
What will the soldiers of New Jvr- 
sey do on the state’s private Armistice 
Day? Presumably, they will parad 
—all by themselves, like a man marc}. 
ing about his bedroom to the strain 
of a street organ. 


What will be done about the chil- 
dren on Christmas Eve? It is difficu! 
enough to keep Santa Claus alive 
this skeptical age. Will there be 
special Santa for New Jersey? W)! 
he make two trips, one for Jersey, one 
for the rest of the country? 

Will Jersey eat turkey by itself o1 
Thanksgiving Day? We advise the 
state that half the fun of eating turk: 
on Thanksgiving Day is that everyoue 
else is eating turkey. Thanksgivinz 
has turkey in the air; that is the time 
to eat it. If Jersey should eat turke, 
on Monday of that week, when ever) 
one else is eating roast beef, the state 
will soon learn that turkey can be 
ashes in the mouth. 

Finally, what will the state do when 
it’s holiday time in neighboring states 
but only Wednesday or Thursday in 
Jersey? 

We have derived some consolation 
and we think Jersey -might deri, 
some consolation from an editorial 
observation of the New York Times. 
It says: “New Jersey ought not to 
take the present flurry too hard. Th 
law won’t be passed. If it is passed, 
the Governor won’t sign it. If he 
signs it, the courts may declare i! 
unconstitutional. If the courts d 
clare it constitutional, it won’t be en- 
forced. There is absolutely nothing 
to worry about.” 

We have grave respect for the New 
York Times, as much respect for the 
Times as “Dear Virginia” had for th 
old New York Sun, If the Times says 
we shouldn’t worry we'll try hard no! 
to, but we can’t help feeling uneas) 
We keep hearing the sounds of Jerse, 
ites shooting off firecrackers on th 
First or the Seventh of July; we keep 
seeing children waiting at stocking 
hung chimneys on the wrong night 
Above all, we keep seeing a vision 0! 
Jerseyites blowing horns on a New 
Year’s Eve that isn’t New Year’s Ev 
at all. It’s only Monday eve and ali 
Jersey is yelling “Happy New Year, 
trying to cover up its confusion by 
sheer noise, trying to drown the 
chorus of snickers rising from the 
47 level-headed states. 
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ed rnivE National Resources Committee 

Tl | is looking down its nose with an- 
ove ) novance these days because another 

ble: » New Deal agency persists in address- 
w © jing it, via mailing-list stencils, as the 

1 ha » “National Racehorses Committee.” 

li Vil : * * * 

~ b MONG the 1,000,000 people who 

ebr : A visit the White House every year 
like » jis one who comes back every day, 

paj 4 metimes twice a day, yet whom the 

e | 4 President never sees. That is Lee 


d. ) Marcey, the milkman. For four years 


v J he has been driving up to the east 
ust » basement door a little before 6:30 
ara a.m. The White House, at that hour, 
lar 4 not yet stirring and even Mrs. 
tra » Roosevelt is abed. 

\ White House guard lets Marcey in 
el » to leave his bottles on the kitchen 
flicull table. Daily morning order is seven 
ive ’ or eight quarts of milk and a quart or 

bi > two of cream. On days when the 


\ © President is expecting unusually big 


y, « > droves of diplomats or businessmen, 

— Marcey finds a note from the house- 
lf © keeper telling him to leave more milk. 
e t 3 We asked him if he ever saw any- 
urk » thing unusual on these trips. “I see 
ryo plenty,” said Marcey darkly. It seems 
Zivi it when he substitutes for the night 
» til : ilk man, at 10:30 or 11 p. m., he sees 
urk EB lot of big shots going in and out,” 
Vel ™ but doesn’t know who they are. In 
stat ‘ morning he rarely sees anyone 
in | ore important than a head cook, 

: The cows that supply the White 
wh ™ House table are from herds of healthy 
stat » Holsteins. Farmers in the Shenan- 
ay ® <doah valley sell their milk to the Ar- 

ton Dairy, Arlington, Va., which 
lati 4 veys it to the President. 
leri * * * 
= P UMP, comely Miss Yoeh (pro- 
‘imes, nounced yeh-eh) Wang, eldest 
ot | ; ghter of plump, twinkling Chinese 
TI bassador Chengting Wang, is offi- 
iSS( { hostess of the Chinese Embassy 
If | i Washington as well as president of 
re . Chinese Women’s Association. In 
s d 4 latter capacity she is helped by 
ee , two sisters, An-Fu and An-Hsiu, 
this 1 students in the capital. 


a mark of patriotism, the sisters 
Ne ‘ i¢ always appear in their graceful 


walled 





r th ; e costume, Last week, as an- 
r th mark of patriotism, they were 
; Say 4 y getting ready for an Embassy 
d ni j den party, There were to be Chi- 
eas) : e lion dancers from New York, 
TSe\ j tune-telling, and a lecture on Ori- 
1 th : tal art. Thus decorously, by selling 
kee } and dolls, the cream of Chinese 
king | iety raises money for war relief. 
right inatown proper has a more primi- 
on ¢ 5 method. Last week through H 
Ney eet wove a war dance that was 
. Ev 00 years old. 
d alli Eight dancing girls acted as the 
ear. eet of a bearded, garish-striped drag- 
n bi on with rolling eyes. Two cabbages 
th ere borne beside the dragon, in or- 
1 the der—the paraders explained—that he 


nught think they were trees and feel 
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International 


White House Milkman Marcey (see Col. 1) 


at home, Behind the dragon marched 
eight pretty Chinese girls holding the 
flag of Chiang Kai-shek, into which 
contributions of silver and paper were 
flung. Cymbals crashed and gongs 
bonged. When the tumult and march- 
ing were over, $1,500 had been 
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collected for the Chinese Red Cross. 

Chinatown is concentrated in the 
600 block of H Street, It is a block 
of curio shops, and of restaurants that 
advertise chop suey and beer for a 
quarter. On Monday after the parade 
we found Chinatown as somnolent as 
ever, with only the crepe paper in 
the gutters to show for Sunday’s hys- 
teria. Almond-eyed children were 
playing hopscotch on the sidewalks. 
In the window of High Wah’s jade 
shop was a sign: “We are Americans. 
Help our 10,000,000 unemployed. Buy 
Americans. We have enlisted in the 
Army and Navy Union in their fight 
agaiust all foreign isms. Don’t buy 
goods made in Japan and Germany.” 

Chinese and American flags fluttered 
in the windows, and bulletins were 
pasted on the oflice door of the Chi- 
nese newspaper. Supposing them to 
be bulletins from the Shantung front, 
we stopped to stare, and were sur- 
prised to find in English script, smack 
in the middle of one vertical line of 
spidery Chinese characters, the word 
“Little.” The mystery was explained 
when we found on the next line the 
English word “Rialto.” Far from be- 
ing bulletins about battles, they were 
movie theater advertisements. 

Small in population, the capital’s 
Chinatown nevertheless has_ social 
eclat because of its nearness to the 
Embassy. There are about 800 Chi- 
nese in Washington. Our favorites 
are three laundrymen: Charlie Chan, 
Jim Goon, and Wee Wong. 
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In addition to 52 weeks 


of PATHFINDER—one of America’s 


finest news magazines 


to keep you informed on world affairs—these club offers enable you to obtain the best 


in good stories, patterns, 


recipes and a diversified array of other features at a big saving. 


Study the various offers carefully—then send your order without delay. 


CLUB NO. 402 


Farm Journal, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.00—You SAVE $0.70 
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Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 
Farm Journal, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
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Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Country Home, I yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.50—You SAVE $1.05 


$1.30 
$1.40 


$1.45 


All subscriptions are for one full year 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL! 


CLUB NO. 427 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 


McCali’s Magazine, 1 yr. ? 00 
* 


Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
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McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


$1.60 
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Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


CLUB NO. 428 
Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Country Home, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
Good Stories, 1 yr. 


$1 15 
$2.00 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 
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PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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J. Warren Madden 


Not the least significant character- 
istic of the National Labor Relations 
Board is that it repeatedly confounds 
its critics by almost always triumph- 
ing in the courts. 

Ever since it was born of the New 
Deal in 1935, the Board has had a 
hard row to hoe. Subjected to more 
attack than perhaps any other govern- 
ment agency, it has been assailed in 
turn by Big Business, Little Business, 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 
the press, members of Congress, and a 
varied assortment of voluble private 
commentators. Even so, it has man- 
aged to survive and grow increasingly 
strong (PATHFINDER, Feb. 26). 

As the administrative arm of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, the 
NLRB first confounded its critics on 
April 12, 1937. On that day, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States un- 
equivocally justified the Board’s ex- 
istence by unequivocally upholding 
the constitutionality of the Act. And 
from that day to this, the Board has 
been winning in the courts with im- 
pressive regularity. The latest of these 
triumphs came last week when the 
Supreme Court unanimously upheld 
the Board in the legality of its proced- 
ure against the Mackay Radio and 
Telegraph Company (see page 6). 

Of first importance to the future of 
capital-labor relationships, last week’s 
ruling must have been especially pleas- 
ing to Joseph Warren Madden. As 
chairman of the NLRB, he had been 
conscious of renewed attack ever since 
April 25 when the Supreme Court, in 
a decision handed down against the 
Department of Agriculture, implicitly 
warned all quasi-judicial Federal 
agencies to exercise “fair play” in 
their hearings. 

On the heels of this warning, the 
Board had withdrawn a number of 
cases to be sure that its actions had 
followed proper legal procedure. 
Thereupon, its critics let loose with 
charges that the Board had thus “back- 
ed down” and admitted being “unfair.” 
To answer this, Chairman Madden 
staged a 15-minute radio broadcast 
last week, but the address was hardly 
necessary—two days earlier, the Court 
had already upset the latest campaign 
against legal aspects of the NLRB. 

Probably one of the reasons why the 
National Labor Relations Board is 
legally strong is that Chairman Mad- 
den is well versed in law. Born at 
Damascus, IIl., in 1890, he matured in 
midwestern surroundings, was grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois 
in 1911, and three years later won the 
degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence 
from the University of Chicago. From 
that time on, after marrying Margaret 
Bell Liddell of McAlester, Okla., law 
became a major part of his life. After 
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Madden’s Personality Has Helped NLRB 


getting his “J. D.” degree, he became 
professor of law at the University of 
Oklahoma. Then, after a brief inter- 
lude in private practice at Rockford, 
Ill., he went to Ohio State University 
and taught there until 1921. In 1921, 
he went to West Virginia University 
as dean of the College of Law. Six 
years later, he was in Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh was where the New Deal 
found Madden. There, as professor 
of law at the University of Pittsburgh, 
he had been winning a name for him- 
self in a number of extra-curricular 
activities. Among other things, he 
had won prominence by settling a 
city streetcar strike overnight. In 
1935, when the New Deal was looking 
around for someone to head its new 
three-man Labor Board, J. Warren 
Madden seemed to be the person need- 
ed. And so he was named for five 
years at a salary of $10,000 a year. 

For two years thereafter, Chairman 
Madden and his two colleagues had to 
guide the new agency through an at- 
mosphere of vigorous resistance and 
non-compliance. That situation was 
changed, however, with the Supreme 
Court decision of April, last year. 
Since then, in final adjudication, the 
Board has won 32 of 38 court con- 
tests. More than that, slowly but 
surely, it has been gaining the con- 
fidence of many business men who 
at first liked no part of it. 

All this is to Chairman Madden’s 
credit. Also to his credit is the fact 
that there have been no open signs of 
internal differences in the Board. Al- 
though there have been rumors that 
Edwin Seymour Smith frequently is 
annoyed by Madden and that Donald 
Wakefield Smith, the third member, 
too often is “dominated” by Madden, 
Madden himself has unquestionably 
kept the Board on an even keel de- 
spite stormy outside opposition. 
Despite charges that the Board has 
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favored the C. I. O. and that it ! 
been unfair to employers, Madden 
admired by both friends and foes 
his forthright sincerity. He belix 
completely in what the Wagner 
and the NLRB stand for. In a se; 
he and his colleagues are labor's 
vocates. As chairman, his job uni 
the law is to see to it that no fo 
interfere with the right of worker 
organize and bargain collectively. 

It is Madden’s conviction that ind 
trial statesmanship will flower n 
and more as time goes on and that |! 
labor and capital will develop 
creasing numbers of wise leaders. 
may be that the Wagner Act event 
ly will be amended in line with s 
of the criticisms now heard agains! 
but it is unthinkable to Madden | 
it will ever be seriously impaired. | 
law and the NLRB, he feels, are »! 
ing a historic and necessary role j 
world of complex machine econon 

It has undoubtedly been fortuna: 
for the NLRB that a man of Madden's 
temperament and background 
chosen as its first chairman, Acad 
reserve is one of his outstanding ch: 
acteristics. Scotch-Irish and a Pres})y- 
terian, he springs from sturdy far 
ing stock that moved from: Pennsy|}- 
vania to the midwest while the mii- 
west was still a wilderness. He his 
an inborn sense of restraint, a gift 
that has stood him in good stead | 
times when attacks on the NLIth 
might have made him fly off the handle 
His tendency toward shyness is 3! 
odd variance with a face that looks 
pugnacious. 

An effective speaker, Chairman Mai- 
den’s mind works with quick and 
logical precision. This was demon- 
Strated not many months ago when 
Senator Edward R. Burke of Nebras- 
ka, one of the NLRB’s severest critics, 
questioned the chairman before a Se 
ate Committee. In the exchange 0! 
words, the chairman emerged an eas) 
victor. Not without a sense of humor, 
Madden has an ingratiating smile ani 
a mouth that puckers up when he 
speaks. 

Forty-eight years. old, a bit gray at 
the temples, Madden takes speci: 
pride in his family and finds relax:- 
tion there. There are five children. 
The eldest, a daughter, is following his 
footsteps in the law, and the four 
others are in high school and college. 
The five have their own orchestra 
piano, violin, ’cello, oboe and clarinet 

When he leaves his home in the 
morning, Chairman Madden usually is 
early enough to beat his staff to the 
office. Then, often until 9 or 1) 
o’clock at night, he spends his time 
hearing cases, holding conferences 
and weighing decisions of trial ex- 
aminers. Even when he quits work 
late at night, he takes home a satche!- 
ful of papers to worry over and stud) 
The only time he relaxes from this 
routine is when he takes an occasion- 
al trip to his farm in Virginia. There, 
he dons a muddy pair of slacks and 
forgets about labor disputes long 
enough to cultivate his garden oi 
vegetables. 
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May 28, 1938 


NAMES 


Arriving in New York last week 
after a vacation in her native France, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano LILY 
PONS announced that she would 
marry orchestra conductor ANDRE 
k OSTELANETZ late in June, then go 
en a combined wedding trip and 
operatic tour to South America. From 
paris, the singer brought back the 

y's Gold Medal, which she said was 

first to be awarded since Col. 
Charles Lindbergh got one in 1927. 
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Working on new songs to add to the 
) others he has written since Alez- 
under’s Ragtime Band became a hit 
before the war, IRVING BERLIN cele- 
brated his 50th birthday in New York, 


With King LEOPOLD II of Belgium 
inding by as godfather, 344-months- 
old Princess WILHELMINA BEATRIX 
\RMGAARD of the Netherlands wail- 
ed bitterly throughout her 10-minute 
ristening in the Great Church at 
fhe Hague. For the country’s first 
val christening in 29 years, Beatrix 
re the same lace robe in which her 
other, Crown Princess JULIANA, 
d her grandmother, Queen WIL- 

ELMINA, were baptized. 

\ week after 23-year-old YEHUDI 

{ENUHIN, concert violinist, had an- 
unced his engagement (PATHFIND- 
kk, May 21), it was revealed in Lon- 
don that all other eligible members 
the Menuhin family would also 
rry. HEPZIBAH, 18-year-old con- 
ert pianist, will wed LINDSAY 
NICHOLAS, brother of Yehudi’s fian- 
PI YALTAH, 16 years old, still in 
stails and a writer of poetry in 
r languages, will marry 26-year-old 
WILLIAM STIX of Washington, D. C., 
attorney for the La Follette Civil 
Liberties Committee. 
Gilmour Nunn, president of the 
erican Broadcasting Company, re- 
led in Lexington, Ky., that 29-year- 
d ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT, second 
n of the President, had nearly gotten 
to a fist fight for the family honor. 
| the Louisville Country Club, Elliott, 
ho was Nunn’s guest during the 
ek-end of the Kentucky Derby, 
challenged a man sitting in a parked 
car Who had “besmirched the name of 
ie President” as Nunn’s party walked 
by. After suitable apologies, the in- 
cident was closed. 
After a three-hour trial, a court in 
Berlin, Germany, condemned 28-year- 
old Baron GOTTFRIED VON CRAMM 
'o one year in prison. Von Cramm, 
German Davis Cup star and present 

holder of the United States men’s 
doubles championship, is generally 
ranked second only to America’s Don- 
(ld Budge in world amateur tennis 
ratings. He was convicted of having 
had immoral relations with Manasse 
Herbst, a 19-year-old Jew, who had 
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Von Cramm’s Confession Was “Frank” 


tried to blackmail him for a sum of 
more than $8,000. Because he did not 
know Herbst was a Jew, because of 
his youth and because of his “frank 
and earnest confession of guilt,” von 
Cramm was given what in the opinion 
of the court was a lenient sentence. 
Since he has already spent two months 
in confinement, he will serve only 
10 more. 


SPENDING— 


(Continued"from page 3} 





President already had instructed the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to use $1,500,000,000 of its funds for 
loans to private business; $135,000,000 
from the unspent appropriations of 
other agencies was at hand, waiting 
to be used. The total relief and re- 
covery funds so far marked for out- 
lays during the fiscal year 1939 thus 
amounted to about 5 billion dollars. 
Nearly half of this was to be in the 
form of loans expected to come back 
eventually to the Federal treasury. 

STRATEGY: So did the New Deal 
prepare to enter a new chapter in 
emergency spending. There had been 
five of these chapters previously, one 
in every year of the New Deal. There 
also had been a prologue during Her- 
bert Hoover’s presidency, 

The problem in 1932, as it is today, 
was one of relief and recovery. Re- 
lief was solely the problem of keeping 
the unemployed fed, clothed and occu- 
pied as well as possible. Recovery 
was the larger problem of stirring 
the nation’s economic life to a new 
awakening. 

The strategy of recovery and relief, 
faintly foreshadowed in the Hoover 
administration by the establishment 
of RFC, finally took its basic form in 
1933. Relief, naturally, worked at the 
base of the economic system, where 
most of the unemployed were. Its 
most important effect was to pay 
wages. These wages, in turn, were 
used primarily for the purchase of 
light industry goods—literally those 
which could be carried home from a 
store, such as food and clothing. 

Recovery measures worked at the 
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DIESE PRODUCTION 


Millions have been poured into new plants to build new type 
Diesels “for all purposes”, including automotive. Greater oppor 
tunities than ever before now opening to Hemphill trained men. 
Complete schools and laboratories at Boston, New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Memphis, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Vancouver, B.C. 
Unique training program permits starting course at home, with 
later practical shop training. Free 32 page booklet available de- 
scribing Diesel opportunities. - 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 
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MIDGET 
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Comes complete—ready to ase. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connec- 
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ception. Guaranteed, works immedi- 
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hotel, etc. NOT A TOY. A practic al cot that vil bring you music, 
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A gala event .. . our new SUMMER PATTERN = 
BOOK is just out! This fascinating Pattern Book 
is full of stunning clothes... all easy to sew 
and perfectly designed to make your vacation 
merrier than ever. Start your Summer Sewing 
now! Make happy-go-lucky sports and cotton 
frocks, jaunty boleros and soft afternoon styles. 
You'll also find a special vacation wardrobe and a 
clever Basic Pattern for the bride ...as well 
as charming dresses for tots and teens! Don’t = 
miss the thrill of making and wearing these excit- 
ing new clothes. Write for YOUR Pattern Book 
today! The price of this book is 15c (coin). Address = 
Paitern Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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WANT A 
U-$*- GOVERNMENT 
~~ JOB? . 





Men—Women / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Get Ready Dept. T172, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Immediately / Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
(1) 32-page book with list of 





Common & many U. S. Government Big Pay 
education &p Dependable Jobs. (2) Tell me how 
usually to qualify for one of these jots 
eure 
Mail Coupon PRAMS. 2500 ccncdagecetooepsentean . 
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Rural Electrification, While Helping Farmers, Also Stimulates Industries in the Power Field 


top of the economic scale, where em- 
ployers—business concerns and cor- 
porations—were clustered. These were 
given money to be used in plant ex- 
pansion and new production. This 
side of the relief-recovery program 
called primarily for the purchase of 
heavy goods such as steel used by the 
railroad industry, steel and concrete 
used by the power industry and above 
all steel, concrete and other heavy 
materials used by the long dormant, 
and still dormant, building industry. 

Relief, since it helped those who 
could not help themselves, was made 
in outright grants of money. Recov- 
ery measures, since they were aimed 
at businesses which could expect later 
profits, or at governments which could 
expect later tax revenue, generally 
took the form of loans. 

As it exists today, the Federal re- 
lief and recovery program is executed 
by agencies of the following types: 

Lending agencies, although they 
receive comparatively little publicity, 
have handled almost half of the bur- 
den of recovery and relief. The big- 
gest single agency in this group is the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which has turned five billion dollars 
over to business concerns since March 
4, 1933. There are 10 other important 
lending agencies, including the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, the Farm Security 
Administration, the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation and the Public 
Works Administration, which, how- 
ever, spends more than it lends. From 
the start of the New Deal up until last 
New Year’s Day, all these agencies 
together had lent 13 billion dollars to 
individuals and companies. 

Insurance enters the pump priming 
picture in the form of just one agency. 
This is the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, which to the extent of one 
billion dollars has insured the loans 
of banks to individuals and business 
concerns building homes. 

Spending agencies in the past have 
been numerous. Formerly, their num- 
ber would have included the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, the 


Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. These are all dead, and now 
the most important spending agencies 
are two: the PWA and the WPA. 

PWA, which has spent nearly five 
billion dollars since its inauguration 
in 1933, issues grants as well as loans 
to political units for public works; 
generally, it is up to the beneficiaries 
to shoulder part of the cost and to 
hire the labor. PWA projects are for 
the most part large in scope and call 
for a relatively large amount of skilled 
labor. About half of PWA-financed 
projects have been public buildings 
and bridges; most of the rest have been 
streets, water and sewer systems, 
steam and water power plants. Most 
PWA money is spent for materials, 
and thus is aimed at the heavy side 
of industry. 

WPA, the second major spending 
agency, issues no loans whatever. It 
concentrates on public works projects 
which are small or do not require 
skilled labor; one-third of WPA proj- 
ects thus far have been on roads. 
WPA’s chief purpose is to employ 
as many persons as possible, and its 
major expenditures are for labor, not 
for materials. WPA is thus aimed pri- 
marily at relief of unemployment, 
and secondarily at the light goods in- 
dustries which are supported by ordi- 
nary consumers, ; 

Other spending agencies include 
such worthwhile ones as CCC (PATH- 
FINDER, April 23) and NYA. All 
spending agencies by next June will 
have poured out funds amounting to 
about 18 billion dollarsesince 1933. 

RISE: Managed by these agencies, 
the financial operations of the national 
government have been stupendous. By 
June, Federal lending, spending and 
insuring since 1933 will amount to 
well over 32 billion dollars. Increased 
by the 18 billion dollars poured out 
by the spending agencies, who have 
made the only permanent expenditures 
in the battle against depression; the 
national debt has risen to about 37% 
billion dollars. 


But between 1933 and 1937, at the 
same time that money was being spe» 
and loaned by the Federal govern- 
ment, business and employment were 
rising. No one would say that t!, 
Federal government was entirely r- 
sponsible for this; neither would an 
one say that the Federal program h:: | 
made no_ contribution whatever. 
Through government spending ani 
other factors, the nation’s prosperi' 
increased, Finally, in the 18 months 
following June, 1936, came a yea: 
which was satisfactory from the 
standpoint of general business cond 
tions, and promised even more for t); 
months to come. Accordingly, P\\ \ 
suspended its allotments for wo 
projects last fall; at the same tim 
RFC stopped lending. 

CRITICISM: In August, business he- 
gan a toboggan slide toward lows 
which have not been touched since 
1933. Last week, Congress was ¢ 
ting ready to prime the pump o: 
more. An immediate question wh 
troubled many citizens was: “\W 
try it again?” Last week, had 
imaginary opponent and an imagin« 
advocate of pump priming discuss 
the question, their conversation migiit 
have been something like this: 

Opponent: Pump priming is almost 
entirely unprecedented. Orthodo, 
economic theory requires that g 
ernments keep their hands off econo 
ics; under such a_ system, prices, 
wages and employment slide to a 
bottom, then recover naturally. 

Advocate: Yes, and in the mean- 
time, people may suffer permanent 
injury from privation. Moreover, in 
modern times, few nations have ad 
hered to orthodox economics in de 
ing with depression. Great Britain, 
widely pointed to as a nation which 
experienced a natural recovery be 
ginning in 1933, did, in fact, exercise 
the strongest sort of controls over its 
agriculture and business. 

O: Pump priming has been po- 
litical in the past, and is now being 
undertaken to prime the fall elections 
in favor of the New Deal. This is 
according to the precedents of 1931 
and 1936; before the elections in the 
fall of each of these years, recover) 
expenditures went up, despite a rising 
index of industrial production. 

A: Pump priming may have bee 
political in some instances; being 
big, its administration cannot be per 
fect. The increased expenditures of 
1934 and 1936, however, were direct 
ly due to additional relief made neces 
sary by the droughts which occurred 
in those summers. Similarly, pump 
priming is now being reverted to in an 
effort to meet an emergency. 

O: Pump priming has cost the 
nation 18 billion dollars. The states 
and localities have contributed at least 
four billion more, and local financing 
to help in the cost of PWA and WPA 
projects has seriously aggravated loca! 
debts in many communities. RFC 
loans are sound, but many of those 
made by smaller agencies may never 
come back. Future generations have 
been saddled with debts which will 
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e to be paid in the form of taxes. 
i: Pump priming has admittedly 
been the biggest single factor in in- 
creasing the nation debt. But it must 
be remembered that government book- 
keeping is unique. For instance, a 
private business which built a $50,000 
factory with a loan from RFC would 
ubtract from its assets the $50,000 it 
borrowed. But to its assets if would 
id the value of the building. It would 
hus be no poorer than it was origi- 
lly. The government has borrowed 
om its people the money to build 
ghways, dams, bridges, school build- 
gs, streets and hospitals. It has bor- 
wed the money to engage in con- 
rvation work which has enriched 
or saved the soil. All these borrow- 
“ss have been registered as debt, but 
where have construction and con- 
servation been credited as assets. The 
sets of the Federal goverenment, 
therefore, are much greater than a 
glance at the Federal ledgers would 
how, 
(: But pump priming has effected no 
manent recovery, and may never. 
its support was withdrawn, 
he national economy sagged badly. 
1: That very fact may mean that 
pump priming is still necessary. 
DIAGNOSIS: Among the advocates 
spending, Chairman Marriner 
cles of the Federal Reserve Board, 
one, admitted that the pump prim- 
ng program of the past five years had 
illen far short of what was hoped 
it. He refused to concede, how- 
ever, that pump priming should be 
bandoned. Instead, he offered a 
agnosis of why pump priming might 
ive fallen short. 
Chairman Eccles’ major suggestion 
is that the government curtailed its 
‘penditures too drastically in 1937. 
‘his withdrawal of funds, he said, 
ight have been compensated for by 
creased outlays by business, but 
‘these outlays were not forthcoming. 
Business in general, he implied, had 
not been ready to take over the whole 
load, and some businesses had kept 
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The Primary Purpose of WPA Is to Extend Relief by Giving Jobs to the Jobless 


commodity prices higher than was 
justified by the ability of customers 
to pay. In some cases, he said, labor 


had gone on strike for wage raises 
which were not warranted. “The 
responsibility for these developments,” 
declared Eccles, “must be widely 
shared by business, organized labor 
and government.” 

In the hands of business, organized 
labor and government, but chiefly in 
the hands of government, was where 
the matter of relief and recovery rest- 
ed last week. The government had 
spent billions outright, and had lent 
billions more. Pump priming had suc- 
ceeded in its immediate purpose, 
which was to lessen destitution and 
despair among the American people. 
It had turned dollars into food, cloth- 
ing, streets, dams, electricity and 
buildings. It had thus built up a tre- 
mendous debt, but it had also built up 
tremendous assets. For the time being, 
it had failed to produce permanent 
business recovery, but it was a fail- 
ure which had to be shared by other 
forces in the national economy. 

Whether or not pump priming could 
give relief was a question last week 
which had already been answered: 
“Yes.” Whether or not pump priming 
could go beyond its most pressing 
objective and establish permanent re- 
covery as well could only be answer- 
ed: “Perhaps.” But it was quite cer- 
tain that pump priming could never 


achieve recovery until business re- 
gained its health. 
The events of 1929-32 seemed to 


show that business could not regain 


its health without concerted public 
aid. The events of 1937, when Fed- 
eral emergency expenditures were 


curtailed, seemed to show that busi- 
ness was not yet ready to get along 
without public aid. To the question: 
“Why try it again?” there thus came 
an answer in which Congress evi- 
dently believed last week—that spend- 
ing and lending comprise the best 
way to get America up and out of 
the depression of 1938. 
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Modern cooking doatrovs pu much vital, 
building CALCIUM which A@/ure pleces in 


a ECKMAN'S 
SSP Al reer VEC 


ie today— a/ your” sf Youll notice 
echomateae you finish the first bottle. 





" MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 











i 
Magazines 
for One Year 
Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—Home Circle 
—Home Friend 
—Home Arts Needlecraft 
—Household Magazine 
—Leghorn Worl 
—Mother’s Home Life 
—Piymouth Rock Monthly 
—Poultry Tribune 
—Rhode Island Red 
Journal 

—Successful Farming 
—Farm Journal —Woman’s World 
—Good Stories X PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 


American Fruit Grower 

—American Poultry 
Journal 

—Breeder’s Gazette 

—Capper’s Farmer 

—Cloverleaf American 
Review 

—Country Home 

—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Election in Kansas 

In Kansas City last week, contro- 
versy was the theme of the triennial 
convention of the world’s largest 
women’s organization, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs.7 

On the opening night, the 3,000 dele- 
gates seethed audibly because a light- 
weight championship bout was keep- 
ing them out of the huge Municipal 
Auditorium they had hired for a week. 
From then on, until the eve of their 
departure, they waged the bitterest 
election fight in years over the office 
of first vice-president, often regarded 
as a stepping stone to the presidency. 
For president, there was only one can- 
didate to succeed Mrs. Roberta Camp- 
bell Lawson, granddaughter of a 
’ Cherokee Indian missionary, She was 
Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, blue-eyed 
grandmother and social worker from 
Portland, Ore. 

Since elections are held only once 
every three years in the Federation, 
they are major events. Enthusiastic 
supporters of the two vice-presidential 
candidates arrived in flag-bedecked 
trains, bearing banners and buttons. 
Stringent rules restricted the amount 
of money they could spend campaign- 
ing, but lack of money couldn’t quell 
their excitement. One night it burst 
all bounds and led the delegates into 
the aisles of the mammoth auditorium 
where they marched, shouted, sang 
and waved banners in a shrill-voiced 
reproduction of a national political 
convention. Everyone joined the fun 
except the backers of Mrs, Walter 
W. Seymour, Chicago vice-presidential 
candidate. They sang standing still 
because Mrs. Seymour thought march- 
ing “undignified.” 

Last week, Mrs. Seymour lost the 
election to her opponent, Mrs. John S. 
Whitehurst of Baltimore. Compared 
to the campaign, the actual balloting 
(on voting machines) was an anti- 
climax. Many of the delegates had 
gone home or failed to register, 

Of equal importance with the choice 
of officers were the resolutions adopt- 
ed to guide the Federation for the next 
three years. They included advocacy 
of uniform marriage and divorce laws, 
secrecy on income tax returns, tax re- 
duction, a uniform narcotics law, and 
an additional appropriation for the 
G-men, whose chief, J. Edgar Hoover, 
addressed the convention. 

—————-- 


Suffern’s “Rebels” 


Last month Mrs. Charles L. Hulswit, 
wife of a local utility company mana- 
ger, and her friend, Mrs. Charles P. 
Bispham, the Episcopalian rector’s 
wife, were merely obscure Suffern, 
N. Y., mothers who spent more time 

t The Federation, organized in 1889 by the Sorosis 


club of New York City, claims 14,600 women’s clubs 
with more than 2,000,000 members. Non-partisanshi 


is a major requirement for affiliation. Clubs are of all 
; some even have male members. 












International 


Mrs. Hulswit and Mrs. Bispham 


than most worrying about politics and 
government, 

Last week, they were tasting nation- 
wide publicity as founders of the 
“Women’s Rebellion,” which was re- 
putedly “sweeping the country” with 
demands that Congress “reduce gov- 
ernment expenses, oppose further 
‘pump priming’ (see page 3), keep our 
children’s future unmortgaged and 
give us all a chance to save our- 
selves.” 

It was at first just an idea that 
popped into Mrs. Hulswit’s head. Then 
neighbors encouraged her to go ahead 
with it. So with $27 raised at an auc- 
tion and with Mrs. Bispham’s help, she 
got up 10,000 circulars which opened 
with the words, “Women of America, 
Wake Up!” and closed with “Start a 
rebellion in your community.” Darkly, 
the handbills predicted that inflation 
was just around the corner, and that 
it would hit the housewife hardest. 
Women were urged to “save this coun- 
try”’—by mailing signed circulars to 
their Congressmen in Washington. 





Mickey Does It Again (See Col. 3) 


Pathfind.; 


The “rebellion” first appeared pp 
licly late in April when the two c 
spirators—both Republicans but 
litically inexperienced—person: 
distributed the circulars in tiny S 
fern’s stores. Within 24 hours, t! 
reported demands for 20,000 ex: 
and said that potential “rebels” | 
sent them money to pay for print 
costs, Next day, fired with zeal, \| 
Hulswit and Mrs. Bispham inva. 
New York, leaving the Rev. Mr. }3is- 
pham busily addressing circulars {5 
2,000 newspaper editors. On bu: 
in hotels and on Times Square, t! 
fomented “revolt,” and soon fou 
themselves on the front pages of N 
York newspapers. 

From novices in public affairs, the, 
turned into dynamic reformers—zivy- 
ing interviews about the “thousani(,” 
of letters they had received and «|- 
tempting to keep the “rebellion” under 
their thumbs. Last week, as they fou 
their original plan getting out of hs 
and as 50 “rebels” marched into Sen:- 
torial offices in Washington to pro- 
test against the “pump priming” bi! 
Mrs. Hulswit and Mrs. Bispham an 
nounced they were taking posilive 
steps to centralize and direct the “re 
volt.” 

Since Mrs. Hulswit had another id 
however, she said she would devote 
herself to rousing women “vigilantes” 
to investigate and report “corrup|” 
practices in relief administration, le: v- 
ing Mrs, Bispham to carry on against 
the original enemy—government 
spending. 


MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Hold That Kiss (M-G-M): With a 
mixture of three Irish actors and « 
St. Bernard, this comedy-farce wou! 
appear to have something. Mauree 
O’Sullivan and Dennis O’Keefe, «s 
poor youngsters who pretend they're 
rich, and Mickey Rooney, as the gir!’s 
orchestra-leader kid brother, are e: 
gagingly young and merry. Micke) 
seems to have settled down into 
habit of stealing shows from romantic 
leads and in this picture he does i! 
again, The St, Bernard does his bit 
when he tries to fit in a smal] apar' 
ment already well filled with Mau- 
reen’s brothers and sisters. The story 
is trite but treated with enough imagi- 
nation to keep it alive. People who 
don’t demand too much can relax over 
this one. 








* * * 


Kentucky Moonshine (20th Centur) 
Fox): In their first star billing, th: 
Ritz Brothers gape, jammer and tumb 
about as usual. Those who hav 
liked them in the past will like then 
in this burlesque of hill-billies ani 
feuds. Those who haven’t should sta) 
away, for the Ritzes are the chief in 
gredient of “Kentucky Moonshine.” 
They are struggling singers who mas- 
querade as mountaineers to get « 
chance at big-time radio. With a New 
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York pal, Marjorie Weaver, they take 
. shack in the mountains and wait to 
he “discovered.” On the day they 
move in, they clean house in the 
manner, more or less, of Snow White. 
Life becomes hectic when the gun- 
toting Hatfields mistake the Ritz 
household for an enemy clan. “Ken- 
tucky Moonshine” is undernourishing; 


only Ritz fans will find it heady. 


. * . 


Crime School (Warner Brothers): 
il] be a wonder if the New York 
ungsters who rose to fame in the 
play and movie, “Dead End,” ever 
w to be law-abiding citizens. Their 
professional careers have steeped them 
criminal atmosphere. In “Dead 
End,” they seemed headed for the 
reformatory; in “Crime _ School,” 
they’re there. Humphrey Bogart, the 
cangster of “Dead End,” is on the 
v's side here as a deputy commis- 
ner of correction who sets out to 
sform the brutalizing reformatory 
. a school for reform instead of for 
me. The pictured realism is not 
ery pleasant but it carries a lesson 
sorts, and for that reason, it de- 
erves praise. 


. . * 


Swiss Miss (M-G-M): As mouse-trap 
salesmen in this comic-operetta type 
f farce, Laurel and Hardy fall below 
the standards of some of their better 
performances, Their antics. will 
probably bore everybody above the 
ge of 12, but those who laugh at mere 
ht of the fat and slim nitwits will 
doubt enjoy them. There are oc- 
ional good laughs and there might 
e been more if Eric Blore had been 
en a bigger part. Story is laid in 
Swiss Alps, and some of the scen- 

is fine, of course. 
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lickers 


© A foreign movie about Bali was 
roduced to New York City re- 
tly by the title “Wajan—Son of a 
ich.” Last week, passers-by smil- 
lover a new billing, enforced by city 
‘uthorities. The subtitle had been 
changed to “Witch’s Son.” 
© Picture companies were shocked 
t week when the U. S. Senate passed 
“Neely Bill” which bans “block 
booking,” the widely used distribution 
m whereby theater owners con- 
t for films sight unseen. The bill, 
‘roduced by Senator M. M, Neely of 
t Virginia, would also require pro- 
ers to give exhibitors a “true synop- 
’ of each picture offered. Holly- 
1d, which has lobbied against the 
sure for two years, saw some sat- 
action, however, in the fact that 
possible early adjournment might 
ock the bill’s passage in the House. 
€ To bolster skimpy returns from 
ond-rate current films, exhibitors 
re turning to revivals, not only of old 
lent favorites, such as the pictures of 
idolph Valentino, but of many not- 
-ancient sound features. Three re- 
ised last week were: “All Quiet on 
he Western Front,” “Frankenstein,” 
and “Love before Breakfast.” 


lhy 








ON THE AIR 
Television: Problems 


Years before television had reached 
its present stage of development, a 
Chicago woman wrote to the Federal 
Communications Commission angrily 
demanding redress for what she called 
a swindle. Someone had sold her a 
television set for $600, but it pro- 
duced no pictures. 

In an effort to keep such incidents 
to a minimum, both the:FCC and the 
broadcasting companies have consist- 
ently warned the public that television 
has not yet reached the point where 
a receiving set will be worth its cost, 
except for experimenters. There are 
only 20 television stations in the coun- 
try, all of them experimental, and they 
are mostly located around New York 
and Philadelphia. The largest of these, 
the RCA-NBC transmitter atop the 
Empire State building in New York, 
has at best a range of about 30 miles 
with an occasional reception at 50 
miles, 

Nevertheless, manufacturers occa- 
sionally pop up with sets they claim 
are ready to go on the market at rea- 
sonable prices. Two weeks ago, one 
of these, Communicating Systems, Inc., 
gave an hour’s demonstration to New 
York reporters of its new 9-tube model 
with a 3-inch screen which it said 
would soon be available for $125. It 
had no sound equipment, but Charles 
Sterenfeld, the company’s vice-presi- 
dent, exhibited a midget, 3-tube 
“sound” receiver which he said would 
supplement the “video” receiver—for 
about $15. The “video” picked up one 
of NBC’s regular afternoon broadcasts 
from the Empire State, a mile away. 

News like this and hints that NBC 
may soon double the five hours weekly 
it now devotes to picture broadcasts 
gave rise again last week to recurrent 
rumors that American telecasters were 
holding out on the public, These test 
programs, it was argued, range from 
still pictures to professional enter- 
tainment; if television has gone that 
far, why can’t everyone have it? The 
answer of experts is that everyone can 
have television if they live within 
range of one of the big testing stations 
and are willing to pay a lot of money 
for equipment that is sure to be out- 
moded in a very short time. 

According to the big experimenters, 
it is to prevent such financia] waste 
that television is being kept on a 
purely experimental level until it is 
technically ready to give consistent 
and long-term service, comparable to 
that given by radio. Questions of pat- 
ents, air space, financing and enter- 
tainment still harass everyone in the 
field, but of even more importance 
are the technical obstacles to be over- 
come, 

Foremost among these is the matter 
of setting up a universal system of 
transmission, important because “vi- 
deo” receivers, unlike radios, can pick 
up only programs sent by transmitters 

















WOMEN! 


NOW THERE NEED BE NO 
NOTICEABLE “‘CHANGE!”’ 


Knowledge is power! Knowing what to 
do under certain circumstances is some- 
times the difference between making the 
best of those circumstances or having 
those circumstances make the best of you! 

All women undergo a subtle, physical 
change at or near the age of 40. This is 
called “the change of life.”” You undoubt- 
edly have frequently seen it mean a change 
in life—among many of your own friends, 

It needn’t. For here is a new approach 
to the entire problem of middle age—in 
a practical yet human book by an eminent 
physician—Young Women Past 40, by 
Edward Podolsky, M. D. 

Thousands of copies of this amazing, 
outspoken book have been sold at $3.00. 
Now a special edition has been put out at 
only $2.00—to spread the helpful and 
much-wanted facts in this book among 
more readers, 

Send the coupon below today. No mat- 
ter what your age, if you are a woman, 
you will want a copy of this book. Don't 
delay getting it in your hands! 


“A 


¢700 


Strange Sex Channels. 

Sex Life After the 

Wider Horizons. Menopause. 

Must Youth Fade Stimulating Waning. 
After 407 Sex Powers. 

Must Health Fail In Marriage in the Middle 
the Middle Years? Years. 

Food and Its Effect Unmarried Women 

Past 40. 


on Health. 
Exercise—The Main- The Probiem of 
Widowhood. 


spring of Health. 
Beautiful Women Marriage in Old Age. 
The Problem of 


Past Forty. 
The Pros and Cons “Middle Year" 
Nerves. 


of Plastic Surgery. 
Love in the Middle Mental Hygiene of 
Years. the Middle Years. 
The Sex Heritage Glands and Personality. 
ef Youth. The New Women in the 
Menopause—The Soviet Union. 
Great Change. Young Women Past 
Hygiene of Menopause. Forty. 


Facing Fears and 
Problems 


2414 Douglas St., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $2 for which kindly 
YOUNG WOMEN PAST 40. 


send me 


Name 
Street 
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dfithe same design. Then, a way must 
be found to tie up television for net- 
work broadcasting, and engineers are 
trying to increase the size of the 
viewing screen from the present maxi- 
mum standard of 7x10 inches to one 
two feet high. Theseware only a few 
of the points experts cite as prob- 
lems that must be solved before tele- 
vision becomes a practical reality. 


FASHIONS 








FOR A GAY 


SUMMER 
4638—Tailored simplicity in this flattering button- 
down-the-front dress that will see you smartly 


through the summer. Note its ~ ey _ -— 
skirt. Designed for 12 to 20 and 30 to A 16 
requires 37% yards 36 inch fabric. 

9627—Softly feminine, this frock captures hearts 
wherever it goes, for who could resist its cool fluttery 
sleeves or the simple charm of its draped bodice. 
The pointed — is very new. Designed for 
14 to 20 and 32 42. A 16 requires 35, yards 
39 inch fabric. 

9731—A gay deceiver of the scales .. . this frock 
with graceful cape sleeves and nicely panelled skirt. 
Bright buttons and a bow add interest to yoke 

and bodice. Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 requires 
ri yards 39 inch fabric. 





New styles! Gay accessory tips! Send for our 
SUMMER PATTERN BOOK and make ready for 
the new season with an up-te-minute wardrobe. 
See the many dashing styles for the entire family— 
a bound to suit all needs! Get the benefit 

of the newest suggestions, and learn how to add 
sparkle to your outfits with eye-catching acces- 
sories. Price of this book 15c; e of patterns 
15¢ each; book and a pattern together, 25c. (Please 


remit coin.) Address 
Pattern Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Circle Puzzle 


On a piece of paper draw 16 small 
circles as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. Let these circles represent a 
group of 16 tele- 
graph poles. Now, 
if you had the job 
of stringing wire 
to connect them 
all in six straight 
but continuous 
lines, with the 
whole circuit un- 
broken, could you 
do it? Try it by 
crossing out all the 
circles in only six 
straight lines without lifting the pen- 
cil from the paper or going over any 
line twice. It can be done. The answer 
will be given next week. 


Oo 2-3 


Oo 0 0,0 


0.0 &.¢o 


o: 2:0 





Brain Teaser 


This nut problem for brain teaser 
fans to crack was contributed by E. W. 
Jack, of Watsonville, Cal.: Five men, 
A, B, C, D and E, with a pet monkey, 
camped on an island where they 
gathered cocoanuts and put them in 
one big pile. In the night A, fearing 
he might be cheated, went to the pile 
and took his share, a fifth. Finding 
one cocoanut remaining, he fed it to 
the monkey. Later the same night B, 
thinking he might be cheated, took his 
fifth, and having one cocoanut over, 
fed it to the monkey. During the 
night C, D and E did likewise, each 
finding one cocoanut over, which was 
given to the monkey. Next morning 
the five men went to the pile and 
divided the cocoanuts into five equal 
lots. The pile came out even. How 
many cocoanuts did the original pile 
contain? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—It will take 
B 30 minutes to overtake C. 
Pats See 


. 
Smiles 
Skinker—Old Diggs isn’t much good, 
is he? 
Bonevizer—No; all he does is to 
earn a lot of money for his family 
to spend. 








Mrs. Gabley—Well, if it isn’t little Peg.) 


Pancake! 
Peggy—No, Mrs. Gabley, it’s Pez, 
Joyner now. Mother and me got married 


again last week. 


Circus Fan—What! 
like you a lion tamer? 


A little fel! 


Trainer Sharp— Yep, that’s 
secret. The lions are waiting for 


to grow up. 


when he told you your stockings w: 
bagging at the knees? 
She—Certainly. I didn’t have any 





Norman (playing bridge)—The nex! 
time you bid no trump, I’m going |v 
take you out. 

Jane—Oh, Norman! And _ there's 
such a heavenly moon, too. 

Rufus—Have you ever been up in 
an airplane? 

Goofus—Yes, Ah went up in one 
once, but Ah was skeered so much Ah 
didn’t let all my weight down. 


Neighbor—Did you make any mone) 
on your tobacco crop this year? 

Farmer Cutcrop—yYes, I made jus! 
enough to keep my boy Josh in cisz- 
arettes for another year. 

Boogy—tThere’s_ only honest 
way of making a living. 

Woogy—Why, how’s that? 

Boogy —I thought you 
know. 


one 
wouldn't 


Rastus—What yo’-all tryin’ to do, 
Sambo, distingish de weeds from de 
plants in yo’ garden? 

Sambo—Yea, Rastus; 


but deys so 
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of All The World 
CONDENSED 
ILLUSTRATED 
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SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 
for which I enclose $1.00 for one year 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


ave you_anything sell or exchange? Do you 


’ hel ” Wani to profitable business et 
ge} a ATHFINDER read by more than 


on families. Fol  , story to these interested readers 
asi ied. Rates60 cents a word ; 
; ritial and of figures, as weil as each part of the 
i address, will be counted as words 
DRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


ne 


minimum fourteen words. 


| 
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ASTROLOGY 





HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three q 
answered with advice. Send 10c silver, birth- 
for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
1, Chicago. 
~ Se 
TION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Future. 
te. immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix 
1 ‘al Aviation Service, Strathmoor Station, Dept. 
roit, Michigan. 


COMPOSERS 
NTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 


ation, Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can 


FARMS FOR SALE MISCELLANEOUS 


&@Y-SAVING PARM GUIDE 2000 Bargains. F Free. 
Ag’y, 255-EA 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
FOR SALE 
‘RES 3 miles from Fort Peck dam at $60.00 an 
before leveling starts, John Donovan, New 
font 
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FROG RAISING 


SE PROGS!”’ We Buy! Good prices year round. 

il starts you. Free book shows sketch. 

1 Frog Canning (145-E) NewOrleans, Louisiana 
INSTRUCTION 


A GOVERNMENT JOB. $105-$175 month. De- 
iable Prepare immediately for next exami- 











Experience usually unnecessary. Full par- 
list positions, Free. Write today. Franklin 
ite, Dept: T-13, Rochester, N. Y. 





a MARKERS & MONUMENTS 
UP. Grave markers, monuments. Freight paid. 
tered. Catalog ‘‘F,’’ Art Memorials, Incorpo- 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
OPPORTUNITIES 


N about New Revolving Wage System. }. Chil- 
educate themselves, men & women receive 
per month. 25c. Cundell, Author, Box 458, 

tone, Oregon. 
EXTRA MONEY? ‘ 
t, worthwhile, shows you how. 
Service, Wrentham, Mass. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS — 








“Extra ‘Money Guide,’ 
Send ie. 





books, “Patent Protection’’ 
Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 

ng points to inventors and illustrate important 
nical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Bvi- 

e of Invention’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid risk of de- 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Pat- 
orneys, 63-G, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


EN TORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
g your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.”” No charge 
liminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
an Ber Registered Patent Attorneys, 


69% yar Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
loped, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
nted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
ts 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
Minn. 


RODUCTORY OFFER li5c. Any Roll Developed 
Special Guaranteed Lifetime Fadeproof Process 
es sharper, clearer prints. Reprints 3c. Super- 
Films, Dept. _24, Kansas City, Mo. 


{PT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 
neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 
n Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
APSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
lor Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3c. 
ngly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-5l, 
le, Wisconsin. 


ROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double 





veight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed never- 
te prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, 
jue, Iowa. 


JILL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 

e. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Service, 
vrosse, Wis. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED and printed 

nts 10 or more ic each. 
ay wood, Illinois. 

“VICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 
Ottawa, Kas. 

ILL DEVELOPED, 

Emlargement coupon. 

Heights. Ohio. 

‘PRINTS 25c. 





‘10c. Trial. Re- 
Quality Finishers, 





2 prints each negative 25c. 
Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 






Films developed two prints each 


negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57 George, Chicago. 
SONG POEMS WANTED a 
GWRITERS—Send best poems today. Remark- 


able offer. Free Rhyming Dictionary and Instruc- 
Book by famous Broadway composer. Song- 
‘ers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 


VANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., _Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC, ARRANGED for publication. 
Pree Examination, Report. MMM Studios, Dept. 
6C, Portland, Ore. 


SONGWRITERS: Send best poem today for exception- 
e sal otter. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Building, 
gO. 









many weeds in dis one dat it’s hard 
to do. 
Rastus—Oh, dat’s easy, man. I’s 
discovered a new way to do dat 
Sambo—How’s dat, Rastus 
Rastus—All yo’ got to do is to cut 
dem all down. Then dose dat comes 
up am de weeds 


HOUSEHOLD 








Ice Cream Flavors 


Unless the family is partial to one 
particular kind of ice cream, varia- 
tions in flavor of the home-made prod- 
uct are almost unlimited. Besides the 
old standbys, chocolate and vanilla 
there are many fruits, nuts, candies 
and extracts to add different flavors. 

Dried fruits may be cooked and 
pulped, or ground through the food 
chopper. Fresh fruits should be mash- 
ed or put through a sieve so that they 
do not freeze in large pieces. Canned 
fruits should be drained and the juice 
(instead of water) boiled down to a 
sirup to be poured over the egg whites 
to mix with the whipped cream 

Strong coffee substituted for water 
gives a delicious mocha cream, Brown 
sugar, maple sugar or honey may be 
substituted for white sugar with in- 
Candies, such as 
toffee, peanut brittle, or peppermint 
stick candy, may be ground or rolled 
and added to a vanilla cream if the 
amount of sugar called for in the 
recipe is reduced or omitted entirely. 

ea ey 


Corn Meal Muffins 


For breakfast, lunch or dinner, corn 
meal muffins are a pleasant change 
from bakers bread, rolls or biscuits. 
Although there are various types, they 
are easy to make by this recipe which 
calls for these ingredients: one and a 
half cups flour; three-fourths cup 
corn meal; two teaspoons baking pow- 
der; two tablespoons sugar; one-half 
teaspoon salt; one egg; three-fourths 
cup heavy cream, and one-fourth cup 
milk. 

Sift the dry ingredients together. 
Then add the cream and milk to the 
well-beaten egg and combine the 
liquids and dry ingredients. Stir only 
enough to dampen the flour, place in 
well-greased muffin tins and bake for 
20 minutes in hot oven. For variety 
and flavor, half a cup of any one of 
the following ingredients may be 
added to the batter: chopped raisins, 
currants, dates, candied fruit, prunes, 
nuts, grated cheese or grated sweet 
chocolate. 


teresting results 


ee 


Week’s Hints 


@ Some laundresses claim that if 
curtains are dry before being starched 
they will keep clean longer. 

q@ Try soaking and cooking a thin 
slice or two of lemon with your dried 
apricots, peaches or prunes. 

@ An appetizing dessert consists of 
chopped bananas and apricots covered 
with chilled custard, 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you fee] sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. © e306. c.P. inc. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin freutte ¢ saat 
M2), Steines 7 A, y KY 
ies, (3) ¢ better then worse, 
let us send you a eo enES EST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest." Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Park Square, 





NEURITIS — RHEUMATISM 

Read the book that is helping thousands. A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 


and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Hallowell, Maine, 


Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-T St., 


LET US SEND YOU A $1.00 PACKAGE OF ADAMS 
OINTMENT ON FREE TRIAL —for relief of Athlete's 
Foot ...Ringworm of the Feet and Hands. © Just send 
us your name and address. If satisfied send $1.00 in 
ten days; if not, return unused portion. 


We trust you for fair treatment. Write today. 


ADAMS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. P-S 
7320 Tireman Avenue «+ Detroit, Michigan 





New Health and Hope 
“TURN BACK THE YEARS” 


If you suffer from Constipation, Low Vitality, Indigestion, 
Lowered Physical Interest, Underweight, Loss of A petite, 
Nervousness, Colitis, Poor plexion, you need this new 
food element. B-7 is a pure food concentrate containin 
Vitamins and Minerals essential = health. Scostipation 
is usually relieved promptly by B-7 
made from the ox ayers estest natural 
rancid One tabtengson of EF saeale the Vite 

es 
inerals in the i> alae a of 8 one-pound loaves of 


o posrantes that e few weeks use of B-7 wil! help you to eat better, 
ane look better and feel better or we will re your money. 


At Health Food 1 
a ane Sea ee ges 


S56 W. Latayette Bivd. T ernolt, it 


-7 concentrate 
source of Vitamin 
Will not become 
B-1, protein and 
whole wheat b 
















Why Suffer :° fam Pax 


Ringwo: A.th- 
lete oe Bares Itch? Usk A.D DRX -NO Oin 
ment, $1.00 jar, postpaid. Relief or money Re 


A. D. R. LABORATORIES, Desk 1, ,_ eee 








You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
necessary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DILES °c: DON’T BE CUT 
’ Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


No experience and no investment is 
Write today for details. 
PATHFINDER, 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample_of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C40 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich, 
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Throw off the Shackles of Dependence on Others for a Livelihood! 


Earn Money in your Own Right, in Spare Time or with “A Smali 


Business of Your Own!” New Book tells how Amazingly Easy it is! 





HERE IS WHAT YOU MAY TELL OTHERS AFTER READING THIS BOOK: 


The book, “A*Small Busi- 
ness of Your Own,” is a 
liberating influence for 
any ambitious man, eager 
to make more money and 
gain more independence 
for himself, Crammed full 
of money-making ideas, 
it sets your’ thinking 
straight ... shows you how to put to 
use some hobby you may have... or 
perhaps shows you a way of making 
money you had never thought of be- 
fore. It’s certainly worth the $1 you 
pay for it! 





Many a young, unmarried 
woman frets bécause she 
has no income of her 
own, to buy the things 
she wants. “A Small 
Business of Your Own” 
is the very book she ought 
to read! Because in it 
are outlined dozens and 
dozens of ways in which she can put 
to use many money-making talents 
which she doesn’t even suspect she 
has! For this book was written for 
both men and women who want to 
“get ahead!” 
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rite Bonen Whe st 
o by WItLiam ALLA 


For the mother of a 
family who wants to 
add to the family in- 
come ... who wants 
to liberalize the 
budget she is now 
forced to live on... 
the book, “A Small 
Business of Your 
Own,” is the key to a new world of 
money-making ability. Little things 
she has learned to do around the 
house she now sees as golden oppor- 
tunitiés—when put to business-use as 
illustrated in this amazing book of 
self-help! 





The woman left desti- 
tute—with children to 
support, or.a home to 
carry—will \undoubt- 
edly welcome “A Small 
Business of Your Own” 
with open arms! For 
here are ways and 
means of putting her 
time to profitable use .. . ways and 
means of earning an income-that do 
not demand highly specialized train- 
ing, but only the will to succeed! 








To the young man work 
ing his way throu 
school or just establi 
ing himself in business 
“A Small Business 0 
Your Own” is just 
valuable. Things he hs 
previously done “just | 
the fun of it,” he lea: 
now fo do for profit! It is truly am 
ing how many avenues of opportuni! 
“A Small Business of Your Own” 
lights up for the person eager to xe! 
ahead in the world! 


Young boys and girls 
often prefer to earn 
their own money, and. 
“A -Small Business of 
Your Own” shows them 
lots of ways they can 
do it!- Mothers and 
fathers can find in this 
thrilling book many 
hints on how to teach their children 
the value of money through having 
them earn their own. The book is a 
worth-while investment at only $1! 





THE “PASSBOOK TO OPPORTUNITY” 


Send for this thrilling, ‘amazing, money-making-idea book 


today! 


Available through the Publishers Book Service 


for only $l, it may mean many times that amount in 


your income! 
fingers! Send for it now! 


PUBLISHERS 


BOOK 


Why let valuable time slip through your 


SERVICE 


2414 Douglas Street, N. E. Washington, D. Ct. 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C 


T egclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid—a copy 
of “A SMALL BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN?” by William Allan Brooks. 


Dept. 5288 
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